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PREFACE. 

Tnis  little  work  is  only  intended  for  beginners.  It  is  a  collection 
of  hints  both  to  masters  and  pupils  as  to  the  course  which  should 
be  pursued  in  the  first  steps  towards  the  art  of  Composition. 
Any  child  or  young  person  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the 
author's  "  Harmony  Primer "  will  be  quite  capable  of  com- 
mencing this  book  immediately.  In  extenuation  of  the  many 
shortcomings  which  will  no  doubt  be  discovered  in  it  by  com- 
petent critics,  the  author  wishes  to  plead  that  he  has  attempted 
to  work  out  his  scheme  without  following  or  imitating  any 
previous  writer.  He  has  purposely  omitted  any  concise  or 
definite  rules  on  modulation,  because  he  conceives  that  it  is 
better  that  it  should  be  learned  in  the  process  of  harmonising 
melodies  than  by  "  short-cuts  "  committed  to  memory.  Pupils 
who  have  been  made  familiar  with  such  "  short-cuts  "  usually 
jump  into  a  new  key  by  their  means,  and  fail  to  master  that 
gentle  and  interesting  leaning  towards  the  new  tonality  which 
is  so  characteristic  a  portion  of  the  best  type  of  modulation. 
Experienced,  masters  will,  it  is  hoped,  substitute  other  exercises, 
or  add  to  those  already  given,  whenever  they  may  consider  such 
changes  beneficial  to  their  pupils.  The  examples  have  been 
taken  from  works  within  easy  reach  of  all,  in  order  that  pupilg 
may  be  able  to  examine  the  context. 
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COMPOSITION. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  IN  music,  the  word  Composition  signifies  the  production  of 
a  complete  work  of  art.     The  power  of  adding  harmonies,  how- 
ever excellent  they  may  be,  to  melodies  written  by  others,  does 
not  entitle  anyone  to  the  honourable  epithet  of  "  composer."    Nor. 
indeed,  is  the  gift  of  writing  melodies,  if  it  be  not  supported  by 
the  power  of  duly  clothing  them  with  harmony,  a  qualification  for 
the  same  honourable  title,  unless  the  melodies  are  of  such  rare 
beauty  as  to  be  complete  works  of  art  in  themselves.     Melodies  of 
this  kind  are  not,  however,  often  to  be  met  with,  except  among 
national  airs  and  tunes  intended  to  be  sung  without  accompani- 
ment.    But  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  many  unac- 
companied melodies  are  valued  by  trained  musicians  as  much  for 
the  harmonies  they  suggest  as  for  their  intrinsic  beauty.     It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  true  work  of  art :  further  on  more  may  be  said  about  it; 
at  present  it  will  suffice  if  the  pupil  be  told  that  as  of  the  orator, 
so  also  of  the  composer,  two  things  only  are  required,  namely, 
that  he  should  have  something  to  say  and  know  how  to  say  it. 

2.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  asserted  that  the  first  symptoms 
of   a  wish  to  compose  music  are  those  fleeting  hints    of  little 
tunes  which  seem  to  have  a  spontaneous  growth  in  the  mental 
ear  of  the  enthusiast.     Many  are  entirely  lost  by  the  inability  of 
their  possessors  to  commit  them  to  paper;  this  is  to  be  regretted  : 
others  when  written  down,  being  found  valueless,  are  destroyed ; 
this  is  not  to  be  regretted.      Young  pupils  should,  however,  not 
be  discouraged  by  finding  that  their  early  attempts  to  produce 
melodies  are  lacking  in  originality.      Beginners  necessarily  try 
their  hand  at  simple  forms  of  melody,  yet  experience  proves  that 
it  is  most  difficult  to  produce  a  simple  tune  of  an  original  stamp. « 
The  beginner,  therefore,  whilst  setting  himself  an  apparently  easy 
task  has  in  reality  attempted  one  of  the  most  troublesome.     In 

*  It  has  been  sarcastically  said,  "  Many  compose ;  few  invent."  This  dis- 
tinction between  "  composition  "  and  "  invention  "  is  fortunately  not  geneially 
accepted,  although  the  writer  has  sometimes  been  informed  by  ambitious 
beginners  that  they  have  invented  a  tune.  Yet  it  may  be  truly  said  that  a  good 
master  can  teach  composition,  but  not  invention. 
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his  early  work,  then,  he  should  be  sufficiently  contented  if  he  finds 
that  he  is  making  progress  in  his  manner  of  handling  material, 
rather  than  in  the  novelty  of  the  texture  of  the  material  itself. 
If  he  has  real  genius,  originality  will  soon  begin  to  assert  itself 
without  any  special  effort  on  his  part.  The  originality  thus  born 
of  true  genius  always  commands  admiration  and  respect ;  but  the 
painful  efforts  at  originality  made  by  the  would-be  great  only  add 
another  illustration  to  the  fable  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin — the 
long  ears  will  sooner  or  later  protrude.  The  pupil  should  there- 
*bre  strive  to  be  true  to  his  own  nature,  never  unreal ;  he  should 
n;ake  the  best  efforts,  yet  never  be  pretentious.  The  most 
delightful  and  instructive  works  of  musical  art  are  those  in  which 
the  composer  has  unconsciously  depicted  his  own  innermost 
emotions  and  aspirations. 

3.  The  first  step  towards  composition  is  to  learn  how  to  write 
lown  any  short  tune  which  may  be  played  over.  The  following 
:ules  may  be  of  use  to  young  pupils  : — 

I.  Notice  where  the  primary  accents  (strong  beats)  of  the 
bars  occur,  and  place  the  bars  immediately  before  the 
notes  so  accented. 

II.  Notice   the  relative  lengths  of  the  notes  so  that  the 
time-signature  may  be  correctly  affixed. 

III.  Notice  on  what  beat  of  the  bar  the  tune  commences. 

IV.  Notice   whether  it  commences  on  the  tonic  or  some 

other  degree  of  the  scale. 
V.  Try,  if  possible,  to  determine  the  key  of  the  tune. 


EXERCISES    ON    RULE    I. 

Each  example  to  be  played  over  twice  by  the  master ;  on  the 
third  time  the  pupil  to  show  by  a  downward  movement  of  the 
hand  the  position  of  the  primary  accents.  If  the  pupil  has  seen 
the  book,  the  order  of  the  numbers  should  be  varied,  or  other 
similar  simple  phrases  substituted. 

Moderate. 
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EXERCISES   ON  RULE   II. 

After  each  example  has  been  twice  played  over  the  pupilis  to 
say  whether  the  time  is  Duple,  or  Triple. 

4.  This  will  suffice  at  this  early  stage.  To  the  young  pupil  it 
matters  not  whether  the  time-signature  should  be  a  small  or  large 
fraction  of  a  semibreve,  e.g.  whether  |  or  |  or  §,  |  or  |,  &c.  Nor 
will  it  be  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  complicated  laws  which 
cause  composers  to  use  §  instead  of  two  bars  of  g,  &c.,  that  is, 
compound  instead  of  simple  time.  At  the  close  of  the  exercise  it 
may  however  be  explained  that  these  laws  are  sometimes  purely 
conventional,  as  for  example  when  slow  movements  are  written 
in  short  notes  (crotchets  or  quavers  as  the  pulse),  or,  rapid  move- 
ments  in  long  notes  (semibreves  or  minims  as  the  pulse),  or 
again,  when  church-music  is  written  in  long  notes,  dance  music 
in  short  notes,  pastorals  in  compound  times  with  short  notes, 
&c.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  kind  of  note  to  be  taken 
as  the  pulse  are  not  however  entirely  conventional,  because,  the 
position  of  the  bars,  by  pointing  out  the  primary  accents,  gives 
to  experienced  musicians  a  valuable  indication  as  to  the  phrasing 
desired  by  the  composer,  sometimes  even  pointing  out  the  actual 
formal  construction  of  a  movement.  Portions  of  the  following 
pieces  or  movements  should  be  played  to  the  pupil  as  illustrations 
of  the  above  statements  : — 

Largo  in  C.     Beethoven,  P.F.  Sonata,  in  Eb,  Op.  7. 

Overture  to  "  Last  Judgment."     Spohr. 

Te  Deum  in  F.     Smart. 

Waltz  in   "  Faust."     Gounod. 

Pastoral.     Corelli. 

Song,  "  Have  mercy  upon  me/'  Bach,  S.  Matthew  Passion. 

Tarantelle.  S.  Heller  (in  Ab). 

Adagio  in  D  min.  Beethoven,  P.  F.  Sonata,  in  D,  Op.  10,  No.  3. 

Compare  "And  with  His  stripes"  (8vo  edition),  with  fac- 
simile score  of  Handel's  "  Messiah." 

Compare  "O  man,  thy  heavy  sin  lament,"  in  Bach's  Si, 
Matthew  Passion  (8vo  edition),  with  the  full  score. 


Moderate. 
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EXERCISES   ON  RULE   III. 

After  each  example  has  been  twice  played  over,  the  pupil  is  to 
say  on  which  beat  of  the  bar  the  tune  commenced. 
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EXERCISES   ON   RULE   IV. 

After  each  example  has  been  twice  played  over,  the  pupil  is  to 
say  on  what  degree  of  the  scale  the  tune  commenced. 
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EXERCISES   ON   RULE    V. 

Any  of  the  preceding  twenty-four  examples  to  be  played  over 
to  the  pupil,  after  which  he  is  to  say  the  key  in  which  they  are 
written. 


5.  The  perception  of  absolute  pitch  is  possessed  more  often 
than  is  suspected.  Sometimes  however  it  is  altogether  absent 
even  from  trained  and  experienced  musicians. 


EXERCISES. 

The  pupil  should  now  be  asked  to  write  out  from  memory 
any  of  the  examples  already  given ;  also,  melodies  of  short 
hymn-tunes,  &c.»  which  he  may  hear  from  time  to  time. 


CHAPTER   II. 


6.  THE  power  of  harmonizing  any  given  melody  can  only  be 
obtained  by  those  who  can  hear  what  they  see.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  importance  of  this  faculty  in  the  Primer 
on  Harmony,  p.  43.  Much  assistance,  however,  can  be  given  to 
the  pupil  by  the  study  of  common  harmonies  to  fixed  melodic 
progressions. 

To  any  single  sound  standing  by  itself  it  is  evident  that  a  key 
chord  only  can  be  attached  ;  e.g. — 
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key  of  F  minor 
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in  key  of  C  minor. 


EXERCISE. 

Harmonize  each  of  the  following  notes  in  six  different  ways  as 
portion  of  a  key-chord  in  every  case  ;  using  proper  signatures  : — 
i.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 


7.  When  the  same  note  occurs  twice,  it  will  be  evident  on 
consideration  that  the  first  must  be  either  a  key-chord,  an  inver- 
sion of  a  key-chord ;  or  a  relative  chord  or  an  inversion  of  a 
relative  chord  ;  but  as  these  would  cause  the  progression  to  sound 
as  if  it  commenced  out  of  the  key,  it  will  be  better  to  take  three 
notes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  begin  and  end  in  the  key ;  e.g. — 
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Not  good. 
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EXERCISE. 

Harmonize  each  of  the  following  in  several  ways  using  the 
above  seven  examples  as  models.f  The  position  of  the  inner 
parts  may  of  course  be  varied. 


6. 


The  two  first  notes  of  three  should  now  be  harmonized  with 
various  related  chords  ;  e.g. — 

3. 
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Harmonize  each  of  the  following,  once  ;  using  the  above  three 
examples  as  models : — 

2.  3. 
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The  pupil  is  not  recommended  to  imitate  at  present  the  follow- 
ing examples  ;    they  are  only  given  as  specimens  of  chromatic 
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harmony  of  a  key-note. 
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+  The  pupil  should  not  look  at  these  examples  whilst  writing  the  exercises; 
should  he  do  so  they  will  merely  be  transpositions,  and  will  be  of  little  benefit 
ti>  him.  All  exercises  are.  to  be  harmonized  in  four  carts., 


10 


COMPOSITION. 


9.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  by  changing  the  signature,  the  ex- 
amples just  given  on  p.  8  will  be  equally  suitable  to  the  minormode. 


4- — l- 


4 1- 


-0— N— < 


$M 


I        I  'i 

6-  ,     ,        7' 


0S 


gJML^jJ 


Q     II     d C 


i       i 


r  r 

Not  good. 


m 


^ 


Harmonize  each   of  the  following  key-notes  of  minor  keys  in 
seven  ways,  using  the  above  examples  as  models  : — 


10.  If  the  single  note  be  once  more  repeated,  the  harmonies 
given  above  may  be  combined  ;  e.g. — 


J ! 


I'M 


| 


Harmonize  each  of  the  following  in  four  ways,  using  the  above 
as  models : — 


i 


6. 


_. 


CHAPTER   III. 

1 1.  ALL  the  degrees  of  a  scale  can  be  harmonized  by  chorda 
formed  by  combining  sounds  of  that  scale.     When  this  is  done, 
a  diatonic  progression  is  said  to  be  produced.      The  following 
examples  will  show  some  of  the  simplest  harmonies  of  the  scale. 

12.  The  second  degree  of  the  scale  generally  forms  either  a 
portion  of  the  dominant  chord,   or  a  portion    of  a  super-tonic 
chord  ;f  e.g. — 


I.             * 

-e*       t-~d 

2.               * 

|             | 

,  1  H 

~7T  ?d  &  — 

—  a—  1—  d  &— 

—  ?d  ^- 

r-CT— 

C(T)                  iO 

"     J|_^  

y 

s 

L__^  U  j  ^__l 

'l    ^1 

-^S?  —  -ri  

—  ?u  — 

13.  In  a  transition  through  the  key  of  the  dominant,  the 
second  degree  naturally  forms  portion  of  the  dominant  of  the 
new  key  ;  e.g. — 


In  the  ante-penultimate  chord  of  a  cadence,  the  second  degree 
is  commonly  made  a  portion  of  the  chord  of  the  added  sixth  \ 
e.g.— 

* 


LV                    C^" 

—  a      H 

,^  —  w  — 

—  —  H 

^ 

J  J 

%£*  —  p  — 

f2  •  1  •    •• 

=fl 

t  In  every  place  where  chords  are  thus  mentioned,  the  expression  is  inten3td 
to  include  the  inversions  as  well  as  the  original  position  of  such  chords. 

Stainer— Compo  .ition.— Novell  o,        B 
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COMPOSITION. 


As  a  discord  of  suspension  the  second  degree  01  the  scale  is 
used  as  9  to  8,  with  some  of  its  inversions,  on  the  tonic ; 
also  it  forms  4  to  3  on  the  super-dominant,  with  some 
inversions ;  e.g. — 

*  #  *  +  *  * 

I          !  j i  !          l  !^  !          !  I        I       I        , 


122: 


o  8 

6  - 


7  6 
4  — 


6  - 

54  43 

14.  The  third  degree  of  the  scale  can  form  a  portion  of  a  tonic 
chord,  or  chord  of  the  relative  minor.  In  a  transition  through 
the  key  of  the  relative  minor,  it  naturally  forms  part  of  the 
dominant  of  the  new  key.  It  also  forms  part  of  the  well-known 
cadential  f  chord,  and  dominant  thirteenth  ;  e.g. — 


#,  *,     *, 

rJ=d=pJzzJ_4-IJ 


In  a  transition  through  the  key  of  the  sub-dominant  it  often 
forms  part  of  a  chord  of  the  minor  seventh  of  the  dominant  of  the 
new  key  ;  e.g. — 

* 


|_^_..  ^  kn 

-«t— 

G\~ 

-^  —  d~ 

l-iib  —  &  *& 
&  —  r  —  r 

^- 

-ri— 

—  ^  — 

H- 

-§  —  8- 

—  i- 

„ 
=NI 

As  a  discord  of  suspension  the  third  degree  of  the  scale  forma 
9  to  8  on  the  super-tonic,  with  some  inversions  ;  and  when  the 
third  is  sharpened  this  becomes  the  9  to  8  of  the  chord  of  the 
second  dominant ;  e.g. — 

*  *  *  * 


zz: 


:ct 


HARMONY    OF    MAJOR    SCALE.  13 

15.  The  fourth  degree  of  the  scale  generally  forms  part  eithei 
of  a  sub-dominant,  or  super-tonic  chord  ;  it  is  also  the  dominant 
seventh  ;  e.g.— 


ict)       o         r-* 

P 

g+2 

&         H 

Jr  —  i  — 

-r-     —  t- 
J.       ^ 

1 

H 

-€*• 

-^  

—  £  — 

•   ^-, 

—  P  — 

E 

in  a  transition  through  the  key  of  the  dominant  it  is  often 
raised  to  form  a  new  leading-note  and  then  is  used  as  an  ordinary 
portion  of  the  dominant  of  the  new  key,  or  is  embodied  in  a  "  six- 
three  "  chord  on  the  super-tonic  of  the  new  key  ;  e.g. — 


i 


? 


i5=* 


T 


^ 


i 


•i H* <9 


I 

As  a  discord  of  suspension,  the  fourth  degree  forms  4  to  3 
on  the  tonic,  with  some  inversions  ;  it  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  made  the  9  to  8  on  the  mediant. 

*  *  *  * 


J^ILJ. 


1 6.  The  fifth  degree  of  the  scale  is  commonly  used  as  part  of  the 
tonic  chord,  or  part  of  the  dominant  chord,  less  often  as  part  of 
the  chord  of  the  mediant. 


13  C 

4: 

-^      J    ] 

m  —  i 

1  !  

r~«  —  H 

s  p  J 

J-      ^ 

^  -j- 

r   = 

r     i" 

-J-       A 
^F=~  — 

^=H 

COMPOSITION. 


In  a  transition  through  the  key  of  the  dominant,  it  often  forms 
the  discord  in  the  progressions  "  four  going  to  three  "  "  six- four 
followed  by  five-three,"  on  the  dominant  of  the  new  key  ;  e.g. — 


Q 


3: 


i 


In  a  transition  through  the  key  of  the  relative  minor,  it  is  often 
raised  to  form  the  leading  note  of  the  new  key. 


—  9-  

j 

j    ..-1  : 

—  1  — 

n 

^b-   —  g 

fe' 

^ 

^         ^ 

F  —  "  —  H 

^ 

L      L 

4    - 

\ 
&- 

A       j 

"  H 

|_!s«£  —  ^ 

—   —  p*  — 

1  

^^  —  II 

As  a  discord  of  suspension  the  fifth  degree  of  the  scale 
becomes  9  to  8  on  the  sub-dominant,  and  also,  4  to  3  on  the 
super-tonic.  In  both  cases  some  inversions  are  in  use  ;  e.g. — 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

!/^N  !      I        I      I      J 

_O       Ql    ~-4      t^J    ~4      Q 


-^ 


1=1 


17.  The  sixth  degree  of  the  scale  generally  forms  part  of  the 
super-dominant,  sub-dominant,  or  super-tonic  chords;  it  some- 
times forms  part  of  the  chord  of  the  added  sixth;  e.g. — 


EEz 

=^= 

d  

—  d  —  g  — 

—  5J— 

&  H 

«y 

i 

P          i          i            P 

J     -J    ^     J. 

p  is>  &  

P 

1 

J 

i  1_  —  i 

i             i 

^^  JJ 

HARMONY    Ot    MAJOR    SCALE, 


«s 


in  a  transition  through  the  key  of  the  dominant,  it  often  forma 
pan  of  the  dominant  of  the  new  key  ;  e.g. — 


t$  —  §!  —  |  —  ^~  -d  —  1  —  &  —  -H 

M-  Y      ^         ^       ' 

9 

5s2                                        _  _ 

^-> 

•  &  :  .,-. 

As  a  discord  of  suspension  the  sixth  degree  is  used  as  6  to 
5  on  the  tonic  ;  as  9  to  8  on  the  dominant  it  would  usually  not 
be  entitled  a  suspension  ;   it  also  occurs  as  a  4  to  3   on  the 
mediant  ;  e.g.  — 
*                     *                    *                              * 

if          '         i         In                III 

II                  - 

ml  r-     —  d  1     1       rJ        J             rJ- 

i—  I        rJ 

-K  2  —  H—    ™G   o—W-^  &    ||    *<>- 

g-Q      II      r>  

\ 

* 

<$K  —  &—                     l\  ra           \\  c 

B.  , 

^  —^  U  C-J  II  

j  

II                        II 

*             *             * 

* 

-i  1  1  S.      S-  |  

Teh  —  ^  —  ^11  —  J   J  II  —  J     I  H~JH~ 

—  —  h1~~H  — 

__cJ     cJ.,\    cJ  — 

^o                     '^ 

-&- 

-/j^±  U  U  &  11  

12 

C-2  1| 

^  —  g  —  H  —  ^  —      ° 



ra- 

*-*    n            n    •        ii 

il 

1  8.  The  seventh  degree  of  the  scale  can  be  part  either  of  the 
dominant  or  mediant  chords.     It  also  often  becomes  a  portion  of 
the  dominant  chord  of  the  relative  minor  ;  e.g.  — 

g-j  *j  ^uJ^  ^-H-  -'^-^4^. 

^i     P   °   r    i     r"  T 
j     \    \   P    ^  ^.\   ^- 

, 

'  Ef—  " 

1                ii 

{\*J  •              I         f^f                £2     "f* 

2 

—a  —  H 

M  ;  1  1  j  1  — 

__o  —  n 

The  seventh  degree  is  often  used  as  a  portion  of 
chord  on  the  sub-dominant  ;  e.g  .  — 

g-rt         J      J    |     *J          J     p-^=^ 

a  peculiar 
u 

^,  J     ;'  -^^g^^ 

^    r>  ^  - 

i-4—  r 

E^g-^B 

-&- 

•^—  M  !—  r  ! 

1             1 

—  r^  H 

It 


COMPOSITION. 


As  a  diycord  cf  suspension  the  seventh  degree  is  found  as  the 
suspended  or  retarded  leading-note  ;  it  also  forms  9  to  8  on  the 
iuper-dominant ;  e.g. — 

*  *  *      ,          *  *  * 


.Jii 


m 


ii^B: 


i 


I 


19.  The  student  has  already  harmonized  a  key-note,  he  need 
therefore  only  be  reminded  that  it  commonly  forms  either  a  part 
of  the  tonic  chord,  or  becomes  the  third  of  the  common  chord  of 
the  relative  minor,  or  the  fifth  of  the  sub-dominant.  It  also 
commonly  forms  part  of  the  chord  of  the  added  sixth  and  of  the 
"  six-four  to  five-three  "  in  cadences  ;  e.g.— 
*,  *,  *,  *,  *, 


P 


« 


F 


It   also   forms  part  of  the  chord  of  the  diminished   seventh 
leading  to  the  dominant ;  e.g. — 


p 


1 


Harmonize  the  following  with  simple  harmonic?  : — 

I.  2. 


6. 


FINAL    CADENCES, 


'7 


FINAL  CADENCES. 

20.  The   final   tonic   sound   of  a   melodic   sentence   may    be 
leached  from  any  degree  of  the  scale ;  e.g. — 

6.  7. 


I 


From  Unison.  From  and.  From  3rd.  From  4th.  From  5th.  From  6th.  From 


Simple  harmonies  of  final  cadences  : — 


J 


r 


-€*- 


Of  the  above,  Nos.  I  and  7  are  the  most  common  ;  they  are 
the  well-known  Plagal  and  Authentic  cadences.  Next  in  ordinary 
use  come  Nos.  2  and  3  ;  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  are  less  often  found. 
Some  musicians  avoid  Nos.  4  and  5  because  of  the  "  consecutive 
octaves  by  contrary  motion  "  involved  between  the  outer  or  ex- 
treme parts.  All  are  of  course  occasionally  varied  by  the  addition 
of  passing  notes  or  of  essential  discords  ;  e.g. — 


i 


Q          I     f 


J 


* 


1 


i 


8. 


A 


r 


T 


lg 


i 


i8 


COMPOSITION. 


EXERCISE. 

Harmonize  the  following  as  final   cadences,  placing  the  a: 
companying  parts  in  the  most  desirable  positions. 

i.  2.     n  3.  4-      ..    .. 

-lAT"Z 


1 


•"-IHSB- 


6. 


I 


ii 


2-1 


21.  Final  cadences  are  also  sometimes  chromatic,  as  in  Nos. 
I,  2,  3,  following,  or  consist  of  a  combination  of  two  or  more  as 
in  No.  4  ;  e.g. — 


I. 

n        \ 

2. 

1 

4'  A. 

1$—^ 

—  ^-  —  H-i>^  — 

^  II  j  Ji  ^  ii  rQf= 

~?ro~1l 

W  —  r?  — 
*j 

JbJ 

—&—  H-^^J— 

—  g—  H—  «  1—  5-IH-J  —  1  — 

•*-  r 
JbJ           f 

H 
« 

(raV     £2 

*^    \\    f~* 

B—  g>-^  ci—  H  P  
CL-H  1  

t=fl 

22.  Final  cadences  to  the  third  of  the  scale,  which  are  not  so 
satisfactory  as  those  ending  on  the  tonic,  generally  consist  of 
inversions  or  of  varied  positions  of  the  latter;  e.g. — 

I.  2.        ,  3.     J  4. 

0     J- 


J. 


EE 


j. 


The  cadence  to  the  third  of  the  tonic  is  often  treated  chroma- 
tically, as  in  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  or  consists  of  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  the  preceding,  as  in  No.  5.  No.  6  is  not  a  good  final 
cadence. 

i.  2.  3.  ,  4,    ,  5.  b.    , 

jd 


**  H  gJfe*  H 

N  p  I  Q  H 


FINAL    CADENCES.  ig 

Other  progressions  of  melody  to  the  third  of  the  scale  art  not 
in  use  ;  e.g. — 

i.  2.  3.  4. 


i 


23.  Final  cadences  to  the  fifth   of  the  tonic   are  uncorrnnon, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  here  given  : — 
i.  2.  3. 


Other  progressions  of  melody  to  the  fifth  of  the  scale  are  not 
in  use  ;  e.g. — 

i.  2.  3. 


tr  & 


It  is  hoped  that  this  account  of  the  chords  which  usually  are 
found  as  the  harmonies  of  scale-sounds,  will  not  be  considered  as 
exhaustive.  It  is  merely  a  selection  of  those  which  will  most 
probably  be  of  present  value  to  the  pupil.  An  exhaustive  list, 
even  if  it  were  practicable,  would  be  far  too  cumbersome  to  be  of 
assistance  to  a  beginner. 


EXERCISE. 

Harmonize  the  following  as  cadences,  simply,  or  with  passing 
or  chromatic  notes  : — 
i.  2.  3.  4. 


8. 


•b* — r- 


IbgEE^EH 

^  ,  L    Q D 


10. 


II. 


12. 


£CT2 


COMPOSITION. 

EXERCISES. 
Harmonize  the  following  fragments  of  melody:  — 

1.  2. 

IL 


m 


10. 


ii. 


transition 
through  rel.  min. 


EXERCISES. 


21 


r 


transition  through 
key  of  dom. 


14- 


m 


transition 

through  key 

of  dom. 


transition 
through 
rel.  mm. 


16. 


transition 

through  dom. 

of  rel.  min. 


Bass  B. 


S 


m^Trn^B 


18. 


19. 


m 


20. 


see 
par.  1 3. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


24.  THE  simple  harmonies  which  can  be  attached  to  the 
different  degrees  of  the  minor  scale  differ  somewhat  from  those 
used  in  the  major  mode. 

The  treatment  of  the  tonic  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  para- 
graph 19.     It  accompanies  the  tonic,  super-dominant,  and  sub- 
dominant  and  often  forms  part  of  the  chord  of  the  added  S'xth 
and  of  the  cadential  "  six-four  to  five-three  ;"  e.g. — 
_,*,*,          *,       *,          *, 


d— fg=&2 
gzEgg— Fig 


£ 


It  also  forms  part  of  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  used 
before  dominant  harmony,  either  as  a  "  half-close"  or  as  part  of 
a  progression.  It  also  commonly  becomes  the  upper  note  of 
chords  of  the  augmented  sixth  ;f  e.g. — 


-©^5 


25.  The  second  degree  of  the  minor  scale  forms  part  of  the 
dominant  chord.  It  also  is  made  the  major  third  of  the  flattened 
seventh  in  transitions  through  the  key  of  the  relative  major,  and 
is  also  used  as  the  upper  part  of  a  "  six-three "  or  the  sub- 
dominant  ;  e.g. — 

*,  j         i      *.         |      *, 


r 


& 


T  See  "Treatise  on  Harmonv."  p.  101,  sect.  204. 


HARMONY    OF    MINOR    SCALE. 


In  a  transition  through  the  dominant  of  a  minor  key  the  super- 
tonic  often  becomes  the  upper  note  of  the  "  second  dominant, "f 
with  a  major  third  and  major  fifth.  If  the  minor  seventh  is 
included  the  fifth  may  be  omitted,  and  vice  versa  ;  e  g. — 

I       !       *  i 


1  Jf  I 

-J»        —  i  —    •  -I  —  |  —  ?  ^ 

J    1    Q 

h-  d  &—\ 

1  ^j  >r~H 

—n  —  II 

^/ 

f^T-f 

^t*^=i 

I 
y-   ug- 

023  — 

J-  ' 

U 

Jgg 

>fc: 

T 

•3  <S>  

^  



h 

The  second  degree  of  the  minor  scale  becomes,  when  flattened, 
the  essential  note  of  the  "  Neapolitan  sixth.  "| 

null*!             '              ,  *l      i       i      i              .  *«       i 

JgjA  JW--G-t^4- 

B^ 

^.j  ^^J 

~f 

•?  —  1 

P 

OJ    j. 

w 

-  F     / 

E 

s 

Q        £5      U? 

— 

C^- 

V 

<^- 

i 

2     1 

I- 

9 

*j 

r 

r  P 

r 

p 

1 

ZSSi 

Q  1  p  r 

H— 

"^ 

I 

CP    r3 

2SZ 

CM     l**3 

—  H-  —  h 

• 

-t 

1 

The  second  degree  of  the  minor  scale,  when  used  as  a  discord 
of  suspension,  forms  9  to  8  on  the  tonic,  with  some  inversions. 
*  *  * 

d: ' ' L 


IS 


26.  The  third  degree  of  the  minor  scale  can  be  part  of  the 
tonic,  mediant,  or  super-dominant  chords.  It  also  frequently 
forms  the  upper  part  of  a  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  in 
transitions  through  the  dominant,  and  part  of  the  cadential  "  six- 
four  ;"*.£-.— 

*!     *l       *l        .          i  i        *         *l        i 


^'j,  ^ 


J 


f5*"   "f3"  "P" 

I    I 


^8 


I 


*•  See  "  Treatise  on  Harmony,"  p.  102,  sect.  205. 
i  Ibid.,  p   TIO  sect.  240. 


COMPOSITION. 


The  third  of  the  minor  scale  is  commonly  treated  as  a  domi- 
nant discord;  e.g. — 

*|         i|| 

^^-^^~m 


T^T-,     t5*'  r~fe 
Sii^jy — l 


or 


The  third  degree  of  the  minor  scale  is  used  as  a  suspension  ol 
4  to  3  on  the  flattened  seventh  of  the  minor  scale ;  its  inversfons 
are  rarely  used  ;  e.g. — 
* 


33E 


JCt 


27.  The  fourth  degree  of  the  minor  scale  seldom  occurs  other- 
wise than  as  a  portion  of  the  sub-dominant  or  of  the  dominant 
chords.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  either  the  ordinary  dominant 
seventh,  or  becomes  a  portion  of  the  important  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh.  In  transitions  through  the  key  of  the  rela- 
tive major  it  sometimes  forms  part  of  the  dominant  of  the  new 
key;  e.g.— 

,\  g.fl    i       *       * 


FPi 


m 


J. 


A-A. 


The  fourth  degree  of  the  minor  scale  when  chromatically 
raised  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  chords  of  the  augmented 
sixth ;  e.g. — 

..      A    »*i        *'      *' 


-      -^ 


HARMONY    OF    MINOR    SCALE. 


The  fourth  degree  of  the  minor  scale,  when  used  as  a  discord  of 
suspension,  forms  4  to  3  on  the  tonic,  with  some  inversions ;  e.g. — 
*  *  * 


•Ht 


28.  The  fifth  degree  of  the  minor  scale  generally  forms  a  part 
of  the   tonic,    mediant,    or   dominant   chord.      In    a   transition 
through  the  key  of  the  sub-dominant  it  often  forms  part  of  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  in  the  new  key;  e.g. — 
#      *  *  # 


The  fifth  degree  of  the  minor  scale  is  often  suspended  as  9  to 
8  on  the  sub-dominant,  with  some  inversions  ;  e.g. — 
*  *  * 

1       ^     J      A     J      A       \ 


^ 


a 


29.  The  sixth  degree  of  the  minor  scale  forms  part  of  the  sub- 
dominant,  or  super-dominant  chord,  and  becomes  the  dominant 
seventh  of  the  relative  major ;  it  is  also  the  most  important  note 
in  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  and  is  frequently  the 
upper  part  of  the  chord,  of  the  added  sixth.  It  occasionally 
forms  the  upper  part  of  a  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  ;  e.g. — 


3 
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^ 
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COMPOSITION. 


The  sixth  degree  of  the  minor  scale  forms  when  suspended, 
6  to  5  on  the  tonic  or  4  to  3  on  the  mediant,  with  some 
inversions ;  e.g. — 


1 


te- 


^ 


^U 


30.  The  seventh  degree,  the  leading-note  of  the  minor  scale, 
is  rarely  accompanied  by  anything  but  dominant  chords ;  e.g. — 

*          *  *.  * 


-H) — ^ 


&c. 


The  seventh  degree  of  the  minor  scale  is  used  as  a  suspended 
or  retarded  leading-note  7  to  8,  with  some  inversions  ;  e.g.— 

*.  I  I  *  .  I  s**"  "^  I 
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CADENCES. 


31.  Cadences  in  minor  keys  are  to  a  great  extent  similar  to 
those  in  the  major ;  e.g. — 


6. 


r 

i 


S3 


FINAL    CADENCES. 


But  IS  os.  i  and  6  are  often  brought  to  a  close  with  a  majoi 
common  chord,  thus — 


J 


' 


UPB 


and  in  many  cases  the  cadences  Nos.  2,  5,  and   7  are  similarly 
treated. 

In  the  minor  mode,  the  third  and  fifth  of  the  tonic,  when  used 
as  the  final  sound,  are  nearly  always  made  part  of.  a  major 
chord  ;  e.g. — 


Rare. 


Common. 


m 


Rare.  Common, 

-cat.     -«-        -^l     -e 


32.  The  major  third  is  sometimes  approached  from  the  tonic 
m  super -tonic,  when  used  as  the  final  melodic  sound  of  a  sentence 
in  the  minor ;  e.g. — 

/y*      i  1^  I  ^  •**  I  Li 
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£X£^C/S£S. 

Harmonize  the  following  final  cadences  of  sentences  in  the 
minor  mode  : — 

i.      Fit  minor.  2.      F  min.  with  maj.  3rd.     3 


4.  (See  No.  3,  par.  32. 
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COMPOSITION. 


EXERCISES. 

Harmonize   the    following    fragments    of    melody    in    minor 
keys : — 

I.  2- 


- 


rr-        J    [    J      i 

m 

=*= 

6 

o 

—  H 

-&- 

^ 
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6. 


^ — f 


see  par.  25. 


^ 


s. 
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II. 


JJJ-t^U 


aug.  6th. 


'3- 
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EXERCISES. 


m 
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16. 
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18. 


I  J 


j  j  J 


i  r 


aug.  6th. 


20.     In  Ej?  minor. 
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COMPOSITION. 


TABLE  OF  SIMPLE  HARMONIES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE 
DIFFERENT  DEGREES  OF  THE  MAJOR  SCALE  .  USED 
MELODIC  ALLY. 


DEGREE  OF  SCALE. 

TONIC    .     .     . 


SECOND 


THIRD   . 


FOURTH 


CHORDS  OF  WHICH  IT  COMMONLY  FORMS  A  PORTION. 


1.  Tonic  common  chord  and  its  inversions. 

2.  C.C.  of  relative  minor  and  its  inversions. 

C.C.  of  sub-dominant  and  its  inversions. 

3.  Minor  seventh  of  second  dominant,  (that 

is,  of  dominant  of  dominant). 

4.  Portion    of  chord    of  diminished   seventh 

leading  to  the  dominant. 

5.  Part  of  cadential  4  to  3  and  |  to  §. 

6.  Upper  note  of  chord  of  added  sixth. 

1.  Super-tonic  C.C.  and  its  inversions. 

2.  Part  of  dominant  chords  (yth,  gth,  4  to  3, 

&c.,  with  many  inversions). 

3.  With   raised    third    becomes    the    second 

dominant. 

4.  Suspension  9  to  8  on  tonic,  and  4  to  3  on 

super-dominant. 

1.  Tonic  C.C.  and  its  inversions. 

2.  C.C.  of  relative  minor  and  its  inversions. 

3.  Dominant  chord  of  relative  minor  and  its 

inversions,    when    used    with    its    third 
(5th  of  scale)  raised. 

4.  Ninth   of    second   dominant.      Dominant 

thirteenth. 

5.  Dominant  chord  of  sub-dominant  key,  as 

the  third  of  the  chord  of  a  minor  seventh. 

6.  Suspension  9  to  8  on  super-tonic. 

1.  C.C.  of  sub-dominant  and  its  inversions. 

2.  C.C.  of  super-tonic  and  its  inversions. 

3.  Is   often   chromatically  raised  to  becoma 

major  third  of  second  dominant. 


TABLE    OF    SIMPLE    HARMONIES 


DEGREE  OF  SCALE. 


CHORDS  OF  WHICH  IT  COMMONLY  FORMS  A  PORTION. 


FOURTH    (eontd.) 


FIFTH   . 


SIXTH    . 


SEVENTH 


4.  Suspension  4  to  3  on  tonic,  and  g  to  8  on 

mediant. 

1.  Tonic  C.C.  and  its  inversions. 

2.  C.C.  of  mediant  and  its  inversions. 

3.  Discord  of  fourth  on  second  dominant. 

4    When  raised,  forms  major  third  of  domi- 
nant of  relative  minor. 

5.  Seventh  of  dominant  of  the  relative  minor 

of  sub-dominant. 

6.  Suspension  g  to  K  on  sub-dominant,  and 

4  to  3  on  super-tonic. 


1.  C.C.  of  super-dominant   (relative  minor) 

and  its  inversions. 

2.  C.C.  of  sub-dominant  and  its  inversions. 

3.  C.C.  of  super-tonic  and  its  inversions. 

4.  Fifth    of    second    dominant     in     several 

different  chords. 

5.  Upper  note  of  chord  of  the  added  sixth 

and  added  ninth. 

6.  Suspension  of  6  to  5  on  tonic. 


1.  Dominant  chords  (not  containing  a  fourth) 

and  their  inversions. 

2.  C.C.  of  mediant  and  its  inversions. 

3.  Dominant  chord  of  relative   minor  when 

used  with  raised  fifth  of  scale. 

4.  As  descending  discord,  with  sub-dominant 

and  its  fifth. 

5.  Dominant  of  . "  relative    minor   of  domi- 

nant" when   used   with  a    raised  .third 
(raised  super-tonic  of  scale). 

6.  Suspension  7  to  8  on  tonic,  and  9  to  8  on 

super-dominant. 


COMPOSITION. 


TABLE  OF  SIMPLE  HARMONIES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE 
DIFFERENT  NOTES  OF  THE  MINOR  SCALE  WHEN  USED 
MELODICALLY. 


DEGREE. 


CHORDS   OF   WHICH    IT   COMMONLY   FORMS   A    PORTION. 


TONIC.  . 


SECOND. 


THIRD. 


FOURTH 


1.  C.C.  of  tonic  and  its  inversions. 

2.  C.C.  of  super-dominant  and  its  inversions. 

3.  C.C.  of  sub-dominant  and  its  inversions. 

4.  Upper  note  of  chond  of  added  sixth. 

5.  Fourth  of  dominant  going  to  the  third. 

6.  Portion  of  chord   of  diminished   seventh 

leading  to  dominant. 

7.  Third  of  chords  of  the  augmented  sixth. 

1.  Dominant    chords    and    their    inversions 

when  not  containing  a  "  thirteenth  " 

2.  Chord  of  §  on  sub-dominant. 

a 

3.  Third  of  C.C.  on  flattened  seventh  (that 

is,  on  dominant  of  relative  major). 

4.  Portion  of  the  chord  of  the   augmented 

sixth  known  as  the  "  French  sixth." 

5.  Second  dominant  when  used  with  raised 

third. 

6.  When  flattened,  becomes  the  sixth  in  chord 

of  Neapolitan  sixth. 

7.  Suspension  9  to  8  on  tonic. 

t 

1.  C.C.  of  tonic,  and  its  inversions. 

2.  C.C.  of  super-dominant  and  its  inversions 

3.  C.C.  of  mediant  and  its  inversions. 

4.  Portion  of  chord  of  diminished   seventh 

leading  to  dominant. 

5.  Discord  of  thirteenth  on  dominant. 

6.  Portion    of    chord    of    augmented     sixtl? 

known  as  the  "  German  sixth." 

7.  Suspension  4  to  3  on  flattened  seventh. 
5-  C.C.  of  sub-dominant  and  its  inversions. 
2.  Chor^  of  dominant  seventh. 


TABLE    OF    SIMPLE    HARMONIES. 
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DEGREE. 


FOURTH  (c**td.) 


FIFTH 


SIXTH 


SEVENTH 


CHORDS   OF   WHICH    IT   COMMONLY   FORMS   A   PORTION. 

3.  Fifth  of  C.C.  of  flattened  seventh  (domi- 

nant of  relative  major). 

4.  Part  of  chord  of  the  diminished   seventh 

leading  to  tonic. 

5.  When  chromatically  raised  forms  essential 

portion    of    chords   of    the    augmented 
sixth. 

6.  Suspension  4  to  3  on  tonic. 

1.  C.C.  of  tonic  and  its  inversions. 

2.  C.C.  of  mediant  and  its  inversions. 

3.  C.C.  of  dominant  and  its  inversions. 

4.  Portion   of    "  six-four  to   five-three "   on 

dominant  of  relative  major. 

5.  Portion  of  chord  of  diminished   seventh 

leading  to  the  sub-dominant. 

6.  Suspension  9  to  8  on  sub-dominant. 

1.  C.C.  of  sub-dominant  arid  its  inversions. 

2.  C.C.  of  super-dominant  and  its  inversions. 

3.  Minor   seventh  of    dominant    of   relative 

major. 

4.  Portion  of  chord  of  the  added  sixth. 

5.  Portion  of  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth. 

6.  Suspension  6  to  5  on  tonic,  and  4  to  3  on 

mediant. 

1.  C.C.  of  dominant  and  its  inversions. 

2.  Portion  of  chords  of  seventh,  ninth,  and 

thirteenth  on  dominant. 

3.  Suspension  7  to  8  on  tonic 


EXERCISE. 

The  master  should   name   certain   degrees   of  any   major   o 
minor  scale,  and  the  pupil  should  state  the  chords  of  which  they 
would  commonly  form  the  melody,  giving  alsc  the  names  of  tht 
other  notes  forming  such  chords. 


CHAPTER    V. 

33.  A  MELODIC  sentence  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  sounds 
having  to  each  other  a  definite  relation  as  to  pitch  and  duration. 

34.  This   may  be  more  simply  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
constituent  parts  of  melody  are  Outline  and  Rhythm  :  the  former 
signifies  movement  in  pitch;  the  latter,  that  character  given  to  a 
sentence  by  the  relative  lengths,  and  the  grouping  of  the  sounds. 

35.  A  sound  sustained  without  alteration  in  pitch  is  analogous 
to  a  prolonged  straight  line: — 


A  sound  frequently  repeated,  but  without  change  of  pitch,  is 
analogous  to  a  similar  line  broken  in  its  continuity : — 


From  this  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  if  a  single  sound 
be  even  rhythmically  repeated,  a  melody  is  not  produced,  because 
there  exists  only  rhythm  without  outline. 

36.  A  number  of  lines  thrown  together  without  having  any 
relation  as  to  their  length  do  not  produce  the  impression  of  a 
figure  any  more  than  a  wavy  line  whose  contour  is  produced  by 
mere  haphazard.  Hence,  a  succession  of  sounds  having  no 
relation  as  to  their  length  do  not  constitute  a  melody,  even  it 
they  vary  in  pitch,  because  they  form  only  outline  without  rhythm. 

Of  the  two  subjects,  Outline  and  Rhythm,  we  will  first  discuss 
the  former. 

A  good  outline  of  melody  is  shown  by  an  "up  and  down  " 
movement  which  produces  its  beautiful  effect  by  judicious 
contrast,  or  by  symmetrical  parallelism,  or  by  both  means  in 
succession.  For  as  we  proceed  further  we  shall  find  that  a 
portion  (section)  of  melody  containing  parallelisms  is  nearly 
always  followed  by  another  portion  more  continuous  in  its  outline. 
This  can  only  be  fully  understood  when  outline  is  considered  in 
conjunction  with  rhythm.  Very  little  can  be  said  of  outline  by 
itself.  Let  us  try  : — 


\y 


[This  figure  represents  the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  first  eight  measure! 
of  Mozart's  song,  "  Batti,  batti."  The  lower  horizontal  line  represents  the  key- 
note ;  the  upper,  its  octave.  The  upright  lines  correspond  to  the  rars.] 


MELODY. 


To  say  that  the  above  is  a  beautiful  melody  because  it  goes  up 
and  down  so  gracefully,  would  be  to  push  an  analogy  too  far,  and 
to  mistake  part  of  a  truth  for  the  whole. 

A  melody  is  often  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  because  of  its 
want  of  variety  in  outline,  but  outline  is  separated  into  divisions 
or  sections  by  melodic  cadences  duly  enforced  by  appropriate 
harmonies;  and  again,  the  mental  effect  of  movement  in  pitch 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  modulation  or  transitions  of  the 
harmonies  into,  or  through,  new  keys.  Moreover,  music  is 
poetry  in  sounds,  not  prose  ;  we  find  therefore  that  every  musical 
section  or  sentence  which  corresponds  to  a  verse  (not  a  stanza]  of 
poetry, t  has  its  ccesura  or  point  of  division,  where  the  mind 
seems  for  a  moment  to  be  poised,  like  a  pendulum  preparing  for 
its  return  swing  ;  e.g. — 


Adagio  non  troppo. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


Pit 


mf  ist  section. 


r 


Responsive  section. 


End  of  sentence. 


2.          Allegro 


HAYDN. 


f  Pernaps  the  expression  "  line  "  of  poetry  will  be  better  understood  than 
verse,"'  though  not  so  correct. 


COMPOSITION, 


3.  Giojoso. 


SCHUMANN 
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SP.OHR. 


Moderate. 


HANDEL. 
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Great    Da    -      gon      has  sub   -  dued        our       foe,        And 
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brought          their      boast       -     ed          he 


ro         low. 
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MENDELSSOHN.    "  Song  without  words,"  No.  43. 
6.       Andante  un  poco  agitato. 


Framework  of  harmony. 


j 


F 


7"          Largo  e  mesto 


BEETHOVEN.    P.F.  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  3. 


COMPOSITION. 


8.        Allegretto. 


MENDELSSOHN.     Overture  to  "  Hymn  of  Praise." 
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(This  is  ist 
sect,  only.) 

37.  In  the  examples  just  given,  an  asterisk  marks  the  division 
of  the  melody  into  two  portions,  as  previously  described. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  it  will  be  well  to  describe  such 
themes  as  complete  sentences  formed  by  two  contrasted  sections. 
The  latter  of  the  two  sections  is  sometimes  called  the  Responsive 
section,  or  simply,  the  Response. 

•38.  In  simple  sentences  in  the  major  key,  the  first  section  most 
frequently  has  for  its  cadence  the  half-close  or  progression  from 
tonic  to  dominant  harmony.  Each  of  the  examples,  i  to  4,  j.ust 
given,  will  be  found  to  contain  this  half-close.  Of  course,  any 
other  cadence,  or  modulation  into  a  related  key,  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  sentence  into  halves,  but  in 
such  short  sentences  there  is  hardly  time  for  a  complete  modula- 
tion, and  the  half-close  makes  an  especially  smooth  cadence,  owiny 
to  the  fact  that  it  can,  unlike  a  complete  modulation,  be  made  with- 
out the  use  of  accidentals.  In  more  extended  sentences,  complete 
modulations  or  transitions  into  new  keys  are  common,  as  will 
soon  be  explained. 

39.  In  simple  sentences  in  the  minor  key,  the  first  section  is 
closed  in  the  relative  major,  as  shown  in  Ex.  5,  or  in  the  domi- 
nant, as  shown  in  Ex.  6,  or,  rarely,  in  the  sub-dominant,  as  shown 
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in  E>,  7.  If  the  first  section  is  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  a 
complete  modulation,  it  is  sometimes  brought  to  a  close  in  minor 
key  of  the  dominant,  as  in  Ex.  8. 

40.  Melodic  sentences  are  extended  in  length  by  a  great  variety 
of  methods,  the  most  common  of  which  is  to  divide  the   first 
section  into  two  or  more  sub-sections. 

41.  When  a  section  is  divided  into  sub-sections  each  of  these 
has  its  own  cadence.     The  simplest  form  is  to  repeat  the  half- 
close  on  the  dominant ;  e.g. — 

BEETHOVEN.   P.P.  Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  : 
Adagio.     ^, 


The  above  is  a  section  (in  this  case  a  half-sentence)  consisting 
of  two  sub-sections,  each  of  which  ends  with  a  half-close. 

42.  Sometimes    the   first    sub-section    ends    on     tonic     half- 
close  ;  e.g. — 

A     ,  HAYDN.     Canzonet. 

10.       Andante.  ,  ^ 

jf  ii  i     i    "^  *  i 


The  above  is  a  section  consisting  of  two  sub-sections,  the  first 
ending  with  a  half-close  on  the  tonic,  the  second  with  a  half-close 
on  the  dominant. 

43.  In  extending  the  first  section  of  simple  sentences  in 
minor  keys,  the  sub-sections  generally  end  with  contrasted 
cadences  ;  e.g. — 

BEETHOVEN.  P.P.  Sonata  in  G,  Op.  79. 


Andante. 


COMPOSITION. 


The  preceding  example  shows  a  section  divided  into  two  sub- 
sections, the  first  of  which  ends  with  a  dominant  half- close,  the 
second  with  a  cadence  into  the  key  of  the  relative  major. 

44*  In  the  following  example  (Ex.  12.)  are  shown  cadences  of 
the  sub-sections  which  are  less  common. 


Allegro  non  troppo. 


MENDELSSOHN.  "  Song  without  words,''  No.  14. 

s* 


Framework  of  the  Harmony. 


The  above  shows  a  section  consisting  of  two  sub-sections,  the 
first  of  which  ends  on  the  dominant  of  the  relative  major,  the 
second  with  a  cadence  on  to  the  dominant  of  the  original  key. 

45.  Examples  of  the  sub-division  of  the  first  section  similar  to 
those  here  given  (Ex.  9  to  12)  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any 
extent.  In  many  cases  the  second  section  of  the  sentence  is  not 
divided  into  sub-sections  when  the  first  has  been  so  divided. 
This  is  done  for  the  sake  of  contrast. 

If  the  pupil  will  play  the  four  bars  which  follow  the  extract 
given  in  Ex.  9,  which  in  both  cases  constitute  the  second  section 
of  the  sentence,  he  will  notice  there  is  no  sub-division.  To  make 
this,  however,  auite  clear,  one  example  shall  be  given  in  full : — 


'*         Andante  con  moto. 


BEETHOVEN.  "  Sonata  Appassionata." 


p  e  dolce. 


MELODY. 


ores.         """*        sf  -*- 


1—4* 
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The  above  example  (Ex.  13)  is  remarkable  because  both  the 
sub-sections  of  the  first  section  end  on  the  tonic.  It  would  hardly 
have  been  expected  that  a  complete  musical  sentence  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  being  "  varied  "  would  contain  nothing  but 
tonic  cadences.  The  rather  too-well-known  air,  "  Rousseau's 
Dream,"  is  another  example  of  a  sentence  containing  only  tonic 
cadences. 

Another  common  device  for  extending  the  sentence,  and  at  the 
same  time  Dringing  it  prominently  forward,  is  to  repeat  the  first 
section  with  two  endings  of  a  contrasted  character. 

MENDELSSOHN.  "  Song  without  words,"  No.  i. 


==E 
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Then  follows  the  responsive  sentence 


4-2  .  COMPOSI11ON. 

The  preceding  example  (Ex.  14)  shows  not  only  how  much  the 
first  section  of  a  melody  may  be  extended  by  this  means,  but  also 
how  gracefully  it  can  be  made  to  suggest  and  lead  up  to  new 
matter.  Having  selected  a  song  without  words  to  illustrate  this, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  give  an  example  from  a  lovely  song, 
with  words,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  to  all : — 


SCHUMANN.  Song  "  Du  Ring  an  meinem  Finger. 


Then  follows  the 
responsive  sentence 


46.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  treatment  can  be  found  in  the 
Adagio  graxioso  of  Beethoven's  P.P.  Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  r. 
commencing — 

bn=  r          ft  ^ 

'     «7         rj  •        ~jm\ 


in  which  the  theme  of  the  first  section  is  immediately  repeated 
in  the  tenor  by  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  accompanies 
it  with  elegant  running  passages.f  The  responsive  section, 
which  now  appears  almost  as  a  distinct  theme,  or,  at  least,  as  an 


f  See  also  the  opening  portion  of  the  Rondo  of  the  same  Sonata. 
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episode,  is  not  reached  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  bar. 
This  should  be  carefully  examined  by  the  pupil,  as  also  the 
Adagio  religioso  of  the  Overture  to  the  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  in 
which  the  first  section  is  repeated  with  a  different  cadence,  the 
responsive  section  not  appearing  (as  in  the  previous  case)  until 
the  last  beat  of  the  sixteenth  bar,  and  even  then  appearing  as  an 
imitation  of  the  opening  section.  A  further  peculiarity  of  this 
movement  consists  in  the  fact  that  before  an  episodal  thame  is 
given  out  (commencing  at  bar  thirty-five)  the  opening  section, 
with  a  slight  variation,  has  been  heard  for  the  third  time.  The 
responsive  section  (commencing,  as  before  stated,  on  the  last 
beat  of  the  sixteenth  bar)  is  elegantly  extended  by  a  deceptive 
cadence  in  the  twenty-fourth  bar. 

47.  The  pupil  will  now  begin  to  realise  the  fact  that  in  extended 
forms  of  melody,  the  first  sentence  consisting  of  two  responsive 
sections,  is  itself  treated  as  requiring  a  responsive  sentence. 
Perhaps  the  Adagio  cantabile  from  the  Sonata  known  as  the 
Pathetique  is  one  of  the  simplest  examples  of  this : — 


End  of  ist       section.        Responsive  section. 


End  of  sentence.       Repetition  of  sentence. 


(followed  by  an  episode.] 

48.  It  will  be  evident  to  the  pupil  that  the  second  section  of 
complete  sentences  can  be  divided  into  sub-sections,  and  so, 
extended  in  length,  in  a  similar  manner  to  first  sections. 

Staii  ler — Com  position. — Novello.        D 
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49.  But  extensions  of  the  second  division  of  a  sentence  are 
not  often  brought  to  such  a  definite  conclusion.     They  are  gene- 
rally so  constructed  as  to  lead  either  to  episode  or  development, 
subjects  which  will  be  explained  in  their  proper  place. 

50.  The  intricate  beauties  of  musical  form  will  now  begin  to 
unfold  themselves  to  the  pupil  if  he  considers  that  a  sub-section 
is    succeeded   by   a  parallel  or  responsive  sub-section,  that   the 
section  thus  formed  may  be  followed  by  a  responsive  section,  and 
that  the  whole  sentence  thus  formed  may  be  followed  by  a  re- 
sponsive  sentence ;  and  he  will,  further  on,  learn  that  in  higher 
forms   of  a   "  movement,"  the   whole    group  of  relations   thus 
formed,  will,    after   episodal    modulations   to    a   related    key   be 
followed    by    a    responsive   group   of  sentences.      This    however 
specially  belongs  to  a  "  form  "  of  such  importance  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  speak  of  it  separately  in  a  later  chapter.     Here 
we  must  for  a  moment  pause,  lest  the  pupil's  "theory"  should 
run  ahead  of  his  practice. 

51.  The  following  table  will  perhaps  be  of  use  to  the  pupil, 
showing  him  how  the  extended  opening  of  a   complete    move- 
ment known    as  a  Theme  or   Motive  is  generally  constructed. 
Of  course   a    simple    sentence    of  two  sections   constitutes  the 
shortest   form  of  a  motive  ;    a  group  of  sentences  the  longest 
form.     Some  of  the  most  splendid  movements  are  constructed  on 
short  motives. 

MOTIVE. 


Group  of  sentences. 
Sentence.          Responsive  sentence. 


ist  section. 


Responsive  section. 


ist  sub-section. 


Response  either  by 

(1)  Contrast. 

(2)  Parallelism. 


By  the  above  diagram,  the  pupil  will  see  at  a  glance  that  he 
must,  in  learning  to  compose  a  motive,  begin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tree,  and  learn  how  to  construct  well-formed  sections  ;  but 
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before  doing  this  he  must  pay  great  attention  to  middle  cadences^ 
and  learn  to  use  them  with  skill.  In  order  to  achieve  this  he  will 
be  asked  to  set  aside  the  study  of  episode  and  development  for 
the  present,  and  give  his  attention  wholly  to  complete  melodies 
containing  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

52.  Probably,  the  only  compositions   which  are  complete  in 
themselves  yet  possess  neither  episodes  or  some  sort  of  develop- 
ment are  chorals,  dance  tunes,  and  national  melodies. f 

In  harmonizing  chorals,  the  skill  of  the  pupil  will  be  tested  not 
only  by  the  smoothness  of  the  harmonies  themselves,  but  also  by 
the  method  in  which  he  handles  his  middle  cadences. 

53.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  two  or  three  notes  forming 
the  melody  of  a  middle  cadence  are  capable  of  at  least  two  dis- 
tinct harmonies  leading  into  different  keys. 

54.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  this  could  be  found  than 
the  noble  choral  which   Mendelssohn  has  made   such  a  skilful 


and  striking  climax  to  the  chorus 
the  "Hymn  of  Praise."* 


'  The  night  is  departing"  in 
"  Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord." 


There  are  here  five  middle  cadences,  namely — 


2. 


I 


fr^rn  :#* 


with  a  final 


:| 


/-:• 


, 


f  Anglican  chants  have  been  purposely  omitted  because  their  musical  form 
is  a  matter  of  much  dispute. 

J  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  melody  is  here  adopted  although  he  did  not 
for  some  reason  which  has  never  been  explained,  follow  the  original  form. 
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Of  the  above  five  middle  cadences,  No.  i  may  be  harmonized 
in  three  ways — namely,  on  the  roots  G,  D,  or  B — 


TN 


:M=b 


A 


Jt 


m 


i 


No.  2  may  be  harmonized  in  two  ways,  on  the  roots  G  or  E 
;the  possible  cadence  from  the  foots  Ft}  to  C  has  been  omitted, 
is  utterly  foreign  to  the  key-tonality  of  the  melody) — 


No.  3  may  be  harmonized  in  three  ways — on  the  roots  D,  Fjf 
or  A — 


A    A. 


* 


Kb.  4  may  be  harmonized  in  two  ways — to  the  roots  D  or  B — 


3= 
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No.  5  may  be  harmonized  in  three  ways — on  the  roots  C,  A, 
or  D— 


-r^r 


^m 


^ 


55.  It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  all  these  various  har- 
monies are  of  equal  beauty.      They  are  merely  given  in  order  to 
show  the  pupil  some  of  the   resources  at  his  command  when 
harmonizing    the    cadences   of  melodies ;    and,  although  these 
resources  have  been  illustrated  by  means  of  a  choral,  such  forms 
of  cadence  will  be  often  found  available  for  all  kinds  of  music. 

56.  The  pupil  has  already  worked  out  exercises  on  the  har- 
monies of  the  various  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  on  final  cadences; 
and  now  that  he  has  also  had  some  hints  as  to  the  method  of 
harmonizing  middle  cadences,  and  also  of  the  form  of  extended 
melodies,  he  will  be  able  to  attack  the  exercises  next  given. 

57.  The  following  will  be  found  a  valuable  rule  : — "  In  making 
a  modulation  or  transition  into  a  new  key,  either  with  or  without 
a  cadence,  avoid  harmonic  progressions  foreign  to  the  new  key.' 
The  relative  chords  and  relative  keys  of  the  new  key  are  those 
through  which  it  should  generally  be  entered.      In  the  case  of 
cadences  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  an  unsatisfactory  or  un- 
pleasant effect  does  not  so  often  result  from  the  nature  or  con- 
struction of  the  cadence  itself  as  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
cadence  is  approached. 

58.  In  special  cases  it  may  be  found  advisable  that  the  pupil 
before  fully  harmonizing  the  exercises  which  follow  should  add 
only  figured  basses  to  the  melodies  (two  or  three  at  a  time),  and 
show  them  to  his  master  for  approval. 

59.  In  harmonizing  melodies  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  note 
^f  the  tune  should  have  a  distinct  chord.    Many  of  them  are  only 
auxiliary  or  passing  notes,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.       It  is 
quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules  as  to  the  particular  cases 
in  which  such  treatment  is  necessary,  for  it  often  may  happen 
that  notes  generally  used  as   merely  melodic,  may  be,  for  the 
purpose   of  modulation,  treated    as    suggesting   distinct  chords 
Such  a  sentence  as  the  following  • — 
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might,  on  its  re-appearance,  be  thus  varied,  by  adding  distinct 
chords  to  the  separate  notes  : — 


Slow. , 


60.  The  true  nature  and  use  of  passing  notes  can  only  be  learnt 
by  the  study  of  counterpoint.  When  this  art  has  been  mastered 
as  far  as  the  Florid  Species  in  four  parts,  the  pupil  will  know 
almost  instinctively  what  melodic  notes  require  essential  harmony, 
and  what  may  be  treated  as  passing  or  auxiliary,  and  it  will  also 
teach  him  how  to  use  passing  notes  in  the  harmony. 


EXERCISE. 

Harmonize  the  following  melodies : — 


T*" 

£=F=P=I 

=*=*= 

=£ 

=*=£& 

half-close 
on  dom. 


|Q        • 


into  key  of  B  minor. 
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ffl-r^-^r^ 


r  Jfirrnni^ 


Choral  "  Jesus,  meine  Zuversicht.' 


££ 


^1 


r  r 


in  key  of  C  minor. 


4'1L   S/ow. 


Choral  "  Herzlich  Lieb  hab'  Ich,  O  Herr. 


a 


- 


r     ir  r 


into  key  of  A. 


on  to  dom. 
of  B  minor. 


S 
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Choral  "Hast  Du  denn,  Jesu,  '  &c. 


/Ts 


3 


/TN 


i 


Slow. 


f-N    JJ'    *H 


Choral  "O  Gott,  Du  frommer  Gott." 
»f~P       I5=IB 


-i — i- 


r 


into  key  of  A.        into  key  of  B. 


/r\ 


Choral  "  Was  Gott  thut  das  ist  wohlgethan." 


/TN 


into  key  of  C. 


8. 


half-close. 


into  key  of  dom.  in  rel.  min.  of  dom. 
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£- 


J  j 


half-close  on 
dom.  of  rel. 
min. 


£=£ 


H — r 


^ 


dim.  7th  on    on  D 
Bass  CJf.       min. 


10. 


^J  jU  JTTrr1^ 


T^F^ 


into  key  of  dom. 


return  to  A. 
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ii.       Allegretto. 


Commence  with  dominant  chord. 


ir  r  cir  n  EI 


into  key  of  D. 


into  key  of  A  minor. 


12. 


Slow. 


°ifJ|°TlfrfiatfTcr"irg 


ST\ 


/TN 


£? 


I3'    Andante. 


J  r  i  err  ^  LI 


into  key  of  C 


into  E  as  dom.  of  A. 


14.       Allegretto. 


into  key  of  C.         in  key  of  A  min.  for  8  bars. 


P¥TO 


dom.: 
on  C 
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Choral  *'•  Gott  des  Himmels  und  der  Erden.' 


Slow. 


/TN 


/". 


16. 


iri 


(in  F|l  min.) 


into  key  of  E. 


into  key  of  A. 


into  key  of  D. 


r  rrr 

'        kj     ' 


back  to  dom.  of  F     min. 
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1 \ 


'7- 


Choral  "  Nun  danket  alle  Gott." 
/•7N  /TS 


£^_U£i=t£i 


U=t 


r 


A> 

^ 


^ 


1 8.  Andante. 


^^TrTrffP 


Commence  on  dom.  of  F  min. 


on  dom.  of 
F  min. 


JJJ«UJU  rJJU  ^ 


i>      i   r* 


i    i 

i,F 


i 
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20. 


j-^nr-f  -J-J^ 


into  rel.  min.  of  dom. 


f  i  rl 

= 


^ 


D  min 


(dom.  of  F)  (cadence  in  F) 


U  J  j  rF 


£ 


Tonic  in  the  bass  to 


the  end,  as  a  pedal  note  with  varied  inner  harmonies. 


CHAPTER 


61.  IT  has  been  before  remarked  that  a  musical  melody  cannot 
exist  without  rhythm.      A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  rhythm  ia 
therefore  to  some  extent  unconsciously  learnt  by  any  pupil  who 
has  studied  "  Melody."     But  it  will  be  found  most  useful  to  con- 
sider the  subject  separately,  at  least  so  far  as  it  can  be  separated 
from  the  music  of  which  it  forms  so  essential  a  part. 

62.  Rhythm  is  "the  grouping  of  measures ;"  a  measure  is  the 
"grouping  of  stress  and  non-stress."    Rhythm  therefore  has  to 
deal  primarily  with  stress  and  non-stress ;  but,  inasmuch   as  a 
measure  (or  bar-length)  contains  pulses  which  have  to  each  other 
a    "relation   of  length,"    as    well    as  a    "relation  of  strength," 
rhythm  will  be  found  inseparable  from  any  succession  of  notes 
having  definite  inter-relation  as  to  their  length. 

The  relative  pitch  of  sounds,  by  influencing  to  a  small  extent 
our  sense  of  stress,  has,  to  the  same  extent,  an  influence  on 
rhythm.  The  intensity  and  quality  of  sounds  have  also  a  cer- 
tain influence  on  rhythm,  the  former  to  a  larger  extent  than  the 
latter,  because,  a  loud  note  on  a  weak  pulse  produces  what  is 
called  a  false  or  deceptive  accent.  Hence  the  frequent  use  of  the 
signs  sf  or  :>  in  conjunction  with  syncopation.  The  bearing  of 
different  qualities  of  sound  on  rhythm  is  a  subject  which  cannot 
oe  appreciated  until  the  art  of  orchestration  has  been  thoroughly 
mastered :  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  upon  it  here. 

63.  If  such  a  thing  were  conceivable  as  a  continuous  series  oi 
notes  of  equal  value,  of  the  same  pitch,  and  without   accent,  a 
musical  rhythm  could  not  exist  in  it. 

64.  Thus,    rhythm    although    an     inseparable     condition     of 
melody,  may  vary  considerably  in  the  importance  of  its  function, 
according  to  the  relation  of  stress  and  non-stress,  long  and  short, 
in  the  sounds  constituting  the  melody. 

65.  The  lowest  function  which  rhythm  has  to  perform  is  to 
divide  a  succession  of  sounds  of  equal   length   into    groups,  in 
obedience  to  the  position  of  the  Cadences.     For  example,  let  z. 
succession  such  as  this  be  taken : — 


I 


•fa- 


might  be  safely  said  of  the  above  that  no  grouping  would 
be  justifiable,  because  there  has  been  no  real  intimation  (although 
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habit  might  lead  to  a  guess)  as  to  the  length  of  groups  or  their 
relation  to  each  other. 

It   will   be   easy   now   to    show    how    a    cadence    influences 
rhythm  ;  e.g. — 


The  accents  have  not  been  here  altered,  from  those  in  the  pre- 
vious example  ;  yet,  in  this  last,  the  cadences  have  produced  four 
groups  of  sounds,  and  rhythm  (though  of  a  low  order)  exists. 

66.  When  the  succession  of  sounds  grows  into  a  flowing 
melody,  broken,  from  time  to  time,  by  cadences  of  a  varied 
character,  the  above  rhythm  constitutes  the  simplest  known  form 
of  choral  or  hymn-tune. 

#  * 


3 


& 


^-J-^^-^LU 


(The  asterisks  show  the  middle  cadences.) 

67.  Simple  and  unpretending  as  this  rhythm  may  appear,  it  is 
capable  of  being  clothed  with  beautiful  music  by  skilful  com- 
posers ;  e.g. — 

C.  P.  E.  BACH  (?) 
*  * 
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68.  This  beautiful  hymn-tune  not  only  exhibits   the    utmost 
simplicity  of  rhythm,  but  also  an  equal  simplicity  in  form,  for  it 
is  a  sentence  consisting  of  two  parallel  sections,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  two  sub-sections,  the  only  variation  in  the  parallel 
sections  being  found  in  their  cadences. 

69.  But  hymn-tunes  of  this  rhythm  are  not  usually  so  severely 
simple.     The  introduction  of  dotted  and  of  passing  notes  nearly 
always  tends  to  break  up  the  otherwise  level  character  of  the 
rhythm. 

70.  When  a  series  of  groups,  such  as  those  just  given,  com- 
mences on  a  down-beat  or  stress,   the   middle  cadence  usually 
requires  the  length  of  two-beats ;  hence,  words  set  to  such  tunes 
contain  alternately  eight  and  seven  syllables  to  the  line,  although 
the  music  practically  has  room,   as  before,  for  successive  lines 
of  eight  syllables  ;  e.g. — 

German. 

/•^x 
6.     7   8 


-i, 1£_| — 2 *     .      ". 

rifr:  P  i  ,J , 


There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  such,  for  instance, 
as  dactylic  metres  ;  but  we  are  now  considering  the  simplest 
forms  only. 


71.  This  rhythm  is  one  of  natural   grandeur, 
finest  melodies  fall  under  this  class  ;  e.g. — 


Many  of  the 


HAYDN. 


&c. 


It  has  received  also  the  sanction  of  the  mighty  Beethoven,  who, 
after  considerable  thought,  adopted  it  for  that  sublime  melody  in 
the  "  Choral  Symphony : " — 
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Mil 


72.  It  can  now  be  seen  that  the  mind  fills  up  the  flow  oj 
rhythm   during  sustained  sounds,  and  during  rests.     The  im- 
portance of  this  fact  cannot  be  over-estimated.      It  is  a  common 
fault  in  early  attempts  at  musical  composition  to  entirely  over- 
look the  mental  effect  of  rests.     Like  all  other  marked  effects 
they  may,  of  course,  be  used  unskilfully  or  too  lavishly;  but  it 
may  be  said  that  the  proper  use  of  rests  is  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  hearer,  and  compel  him  to  make  an  intellectual  effort  if  he 
is  desirous  of  interpreting  the  composer's  meaning. 

73.  The  next  example  is  probably  one  of  the  most  familiar, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  instructive  passages  of  the  kind  : — 


BEETHOVEN.     Rcndo  of  P.P.  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  3. 


Stainer — Composition. — Novello.       E 
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74.  But  the  law  just  stated  in  paragraph  72,  does  not  require  such 
extreme  cases  for  its  illustration  as  that  just  given  ;  it  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  long  notes  in  ordinary  hymn-tunes ;  hence  the  early 
mention  of  it  here  made  ;  e.g. — 


i  2  3 


Such  necessary  prolongation,  if  not  written  down,  is  practically 
carried  out  by  the  trained  musician.  In  hymn-tunes  known  as  in 
"  short  metre  "  these  prolongations  are  more  noticeable  ;  e.g. — 


1  2  3 


1   2  3 


=** 

•f  1—  i—l-  '  J  "  »'  J 

™p^ 

—  h~ 

1  2 

3 

"II 

BE? 

'      o     ,\     J     rj 



1    ~ 

cJ     rJ 

c?  • 

-2— 

-II 

The  explanation  of  the  long  notes  in  the  above   example   is 
this  ;  the  words  consist  of  the  following  number  of  syllables  :— 


I  I 

I  I 
I  I 

I  I 


2' 

2' 
2' 


6' 
6' 

6' 
6' 


If  these  numbers  be  read  aloud  at  exactly  equal  lengths  of  time 
without  any  pauses  or  prolongation  the  result  is  this : — 


I  1 

1    *' 

3 

4 

5 

1    6' 

I 

2 

3    1 

4' 

5 

6 

i 

1     2' 

3 

4 

5 

1    6' 

7 

8 

i 

1    2' 

3 

4 

5    ! 

1    6' 

- 

- 

- 

1    - 

- 

.- 

The  absurd  effect  of  the  above  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
strong  accents  in  it  do  not  fall  with  uniformity.  But,  by  filling 
up  the  ends  of  the  lines  as  is  always  done,  the  musical  rhythm  is 
reduced  practically  to  that  simple  form  shown  in  Bach's  Choral 
previously  quoted. 
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75.  If  any  further  proof  is  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  to  the  hymn-tune  metre  known  as  "78."  The  music  insists 
on  eight  pulses  for  seven  syllables  ;  e.g. — 


*,    « 


1 


&c. 


76.  The  same  fact  is  observable  when  lines  of  eight  and  seven 
syllables  are  mixed,  the  lines  of  eight  syllables  having  eight 
sounds,  those  of  seven  syllables  having  only  seven  sounds  but 
eight  pulses,  the  eighth  being  supplied  by  the  hearer ;  e.g. — 


8,       1 


&c. 


77.  This  same  law,  namely,  that  the  mind  fills  up  for  itself  the 
pulses  required  to  complete  rests  or  prolonged  sounds,  controls 
the  whole  theory  of  syncopation.  So  unwilling  is  the  mind  to 
resign  the  rhythmic  pulsation  it  has  once  received  that  it  will 
take  delight  in  contemplating  a  passage  as  triple  when  it  might 
without  any  complication  be  written  as  duple  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  "Symphonia  Eroica"  the  following  passage  occurs: — 


If  written  in   duple  time  there  is   nothing   remarkable  either 
in  its  appearance  or  sound  ;  e.g. — 


-fr-rr 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following  well-known  passage 
from  Schumann's  P.P.  Concerto  in  A  minor: — 


J- 


r    J 


This  passage  viewed  as  in  duple  measure  loses  half  its  charm  ; 
e.g.— 


p 


«E 


? 


It  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  four  sub-sections  of  three  bars 
in  length,  when  thus  transferred  to  duple  measure. 

78.  When  the  student  is  asked  to  set  hymns,  the  metre  of 
which  seems  to  be  not  easily  wedded  to  music,  he  will  often  be 
able  to  unravel  the  true  rhythm  required,  by  reading  over  the 
words  in  a  measured  time  counting  with  his  hand  the  number 
of  beats  or  mental  pulses  at  each  prolongation  or  pause  of  hia 
voice. 
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79.  Rhythm  is  not  necessarily  simple  because  it  consists  ol 
short  sections,  or  complicated  because  it  is  extended  in  length. 
We  have  already  shown  in  paragraph  67  that  a  complete  musical 
sentence  may  embody  the  simplest  form  or  lowest  function  of 
rhythm.  The  next  example  shows  how  a  complicated  rhythm 
may  be  enunciated  in  a  sub-section  or  even  a  portion  of  a  sub- 
section ;  e.g. — 

SCHUMANN.  Song  "  Ein  Jiingling  liebt  ein  Madchen.' 


80.  As    rhythm    is   an    essential    constituent    of    a    musical 
sentence,   its  development  from   simple  to  higher  forms  is,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  analogous  to  that  of  melody  itself.     That 
is  to  say,  beauty  of  rhythm  consists  of  two  chief  ingredients — (i) 
parallelism  and    (2)  contrast.      Just   as  we    have    had   melodic 
sub-sections,  sections,  or  sentences,  parallel   to  each  other,  or 
contrasted  with  each  other  by  their  outline  ;   so,  too,  they  may 
be   described   as   parallel  to  each   other,  or  contrasted  to  each 
other  by  their  rhythmt  often  quite  independently  of  their  outline. 

81.  Again,  a  musical  sentence  may  consist  of  a  single  melody, 
with  or  without  harmony,  or,  of  a  combination  of  melodies,  them- 
selves ingredients  of  the  harmony.     Music  consisting  of  a  single 
melody  has    been  termed   monophonic ;    music   consisting  of  a 
combination    of    melodies,    polyphonic.      Similarly,   a    musical 
sentence  may  contain  only  a  single  rhythm,  or,  a  combination  of 
rhythms  ;  the  former  has  by  analogy  been  termed  monorhythmic  ; 
the  latter,  poly  rhythmic.^ 

82.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  only  dealt  with  "  single  melodies," 
nor  shall  we  have  much  to  say  at   any  time    on    "  combined 
melodies,"  inasmuch  as  their  treatment  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
study  of  counterpoint,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  rob  that  arid 
desert  of  one  of  its  few  oases.     We  shall,  therefore,  now  give  a 
little    consideration   to    "  single  rhythms."      Yet    polyrhythmic 
music  is  so  much  more  common  than  monorhythmic  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  many  pure  examples  of  the  latter. 


t  These  words  of  Greek  formation  are  neither  pretty  to  look  at,  flor  easy  tc 
pronounce,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  short  and  convenient  transition  of  them. 
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83.  It  has  already  been  stated  (paragraph  65),  that  the  lowest 
function  of  rhythm  is  to  divide  a  succession  of  sounds  of  equal 
length  into  groups,  in  obedience  to  the  position  of  the  cadences. 
Rhythm  begins  to  assert  its  independent  force  when  it  marks 
sub-sections  and  sections ;  but  even  then  it  is  to  some  extent 
controlled  by  the  necessity  for  bringing  the  cadences  into  posi- 
tions of  prominence,  a  prominence  often  gained  by  "  prolongation  " 
and  its  mental  effect  before  alluded  to  (paragraph  72).  A  rhythm 
is  called  "  short "  when  the  distance,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
when  the  number  of  pulses  between  the  prolongations  is  small ; 
e.g.— 

HAVDN.    "  Creation." 


In  the  example  above,  the  prolongation  occurs  at  intervals  of 
four  pulses.  The  same  length  of  rhythm  is  illustrated  by  the 
following:— 

Allegretto.  BEETHOVEN.  Symphony  No.  7. 

"i 


The  next  examples  differ  but  slightly  from  the  above : — 

Andante.  MENDELSSOHN.     «*  Song  without  words,"  No.  48. 


SCHUMANN.  Voice  part  of  Song  "  Helft  mir,  o  Schwestern." 
Ziemlich  schnell.  ^ N 


i 
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84.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  the  introduction  of  dots  and 
passing  notes — combined,  of  course,  with  the  infinite  varieties  of 
outline — can  create  a  new  body  around  the  old  bones  of  rhythm. 
Witness  the  slight  difference  between  the  sprightly  wedding- 
chorus  of  Wagner,  and  the  almost  solemn  beauty  of  Beethoven's 
Allegretto.  The  chief  variation  consists  in  the  introduction  of 
rather  longer  "  prolongations  ;  "  e.g. — 


and  further  on — 


v  r     r 


^=t=f* 

f    I   I 


85.  Closely  allied  to  this  rhythm,  by  the  position  and  recurrence 
of  the  prolongation,  is  the  following  : — 


MENDELSSOHN.     Adagio  "  Scotch  Symphony." 


gniTjTT 


86.  The  lowest  function  of  rhythm  in  triple  measure  is  tc 
divide  sounds  of  equal  length  into  groups  of  six  in  obedience  to  the 
melodic  cadences,  but  sentences  of  such  simple  form  are  seldom 
met  with. 


333 


It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  above  example  the  function  ot 
accent  is  to  divide  the  sentence  into  measures  ;  that  of  rhythm  to 
mark  the  groups  of  measures;  and  that  although  there  is  a 
melodic  cadence  at  the  end  of  each  two  measures  the  rhythm  has 
r.o  independent  prolongation,  and  is  therefore  of  the  lowest  order 
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87.  In  the  next  examples  the  rhythm  contains  prolongations 
at  the  end  of  every  two  measures  (six  pulses).  It  is,  therefore, 
of  a  more  advanced  kind. 

tr BEETHOVEN.     No.  2  Symphony. 


i± 


K. 


Lar  ghetto. 


HANDEL.     Song  "  Verdi  prati." 


&c. 


Largo  appassionato. 


BEETHOVEN.     P.P.  Sonata,  Op.  2»  No.  2. 
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Adagio. 


&c. 
HANDEL. 


-F 


&c. 

88.  It  will  be  seen  from   the  examples  already  given  that  the 
slightest  alteration  of  the  relative  length  of  notes,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  dots  and  rests,  completely  alters  the  mental  effect  of 
rhythms  otherwise  substantially  the  same. 

89.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  noticed  also  that  the  sub-division  of 
a  pulse  generally  falls  on  the  weak  part  of  the  measure.     No 
doubt  this  gives  dignity  to  the  rhythm,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
sub-divisions  of  the  strong  pulse  are  very  frequently  met  with  in 
movements  of  a  playful  character. 


Moderate. 
*_ 


BACH. 


-_  HANDEL. 
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In  the  opening  of  Beethoven's  P.P.  Sonata,  Op.  27,  No.  i,  a 
totally  different  effect  is  produced  by  the  sub-division  of  the  most 
strong  portion  of  the  bar.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  tempo,  partly 
also  to  the  outline  of  the  melody  and  the  delicate  subordinate 
rhythm  which  accompanies  it. 


Andante. 


BEETHOVEN. 


go.  In  triple  measure,  as  in  duple,  the  effect  of  a  sub-division 
of  the  strong  pulse  is  more  often  playful  than  dignified  ;  e.g. — 


Allegro  vivace. 


BEETHOVEN.    P.P.  Sonata,  Gp.  28. 


i     i 


m 


m 


The  first  thirty-two  bars  of  the  Scherzo,  from  which  the  above 
is  taken,  should  be  examined. 

HANDEL.     From  a  "  Suite  de  pieces." 


When  the  first  two  pulses  of  the  three  are  sub-divided  the  effect 
is  very  graceful ;  e.g. — 

CHOPIN.     Waltz  for  P.F. 


In  the  waltz  from  which  the  above  is  quoted,  the  ordinary  triple 
measure  of  waltz-form  is,  of  course,  maintained  by  the  left  hand. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  syncopations  form  an  admirable  contrast 
to  the  sub-divisions  of  the  strong  pulse. 
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91.  A  musical  sentence  may  commence  with  an  up-btat  01 
down-beat,  just  as  a  verse  of  poetry  can  commence  with  a  short 
or  long  syllable.     When  rhythmical  words  are  set  to  music,  their 
structure  always  suggests  some  natural  foim,  or  it  may  be,  owing 
to  the  elasticity  of  music,  several  natural  forms.     But  in  un- 
fettered composition,  such  as  pure  instrumental  music,  no  such 
suggestion  presents  itself;  hence,  the  young  pupil  is  led  to  consider 
the  merits  or  characteristics  of  each.     They  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus:  sentences  commencing  on  a  strong-pulse  (down-beat)  (with 
parallelism  of  rhythm  between  the  sub-sections  or  sections)  are 
generally  more  pointed  and  definite  in  their  effect  than  those  com- 
mencing on  a  weak  pulse  (an  up-beat);  while,  on  the  other  hand; 
those  commencing  on  a  weak  pulse  possess  greater  elasticity  and 
offer  greater  freedom  of  treatment. 

That  this  should  be  so  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  when 
we  consider  that  in  the  former  case  the  commencement  of  the 
rhythmic  and  melodic  form  is  identical  with  that  of  the  accent  of 
the  measure — in  fact  the  two  have  a  tendency  to  be  more  or  less 
commensurate  throughout ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  rhythm 
and  outline,  by  commencing  before  the  primary  accent,  cross  over 
it,  as  it  were,  in  their  course,  and  thus  the  mind  is  interested 
separately  in  the  progress  of  the  melody,  and  in  its  rhythmical 
relation  to  the  ordinary  recurrence  of  the  accents. 

92.  This    source  of  interest  is,    however,   partly    or    entirely 
thrown  away,  if  the  note  or  notes  preceding  the  first  strong-pulse 
do  not  lead  to  a  figure  or  combination  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  used  on  the  strong-pulse.     For  example,  in  "  He  shall 
feed  His  flock  "  (Handel),  the  up-beat  is  of  no  real  importance  :— 


Largftetto. — ^ 

m-^- 


. 

*   I  \ 


but  in  the  following  :  — 

Poco  allegretto.  BEETHOVEN.     P£  Sonata,  Op.  7. 


it  will  be  found  that  the  preliminary  notes  have  been  used  foi 
the  preparation  of  a  discord  on  each  of  the  primary  accents  in  the 
section. 


RHYTHM. 
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93.  Sentences    are    often    formed    of    sections    commencing 
alternately  with  an  up-  or  down-beat ;  e.g. — 


Andante. 


BEETHOVEN. 


^1  p>  '   p> 
-i  *   + 


MENDELSSOHN.     "  Song  without  words,"  No.  2,  Book  V. 
A  llegro  con  f uo co .  cres. 


£E£ 


£ 


£ 


In  the  former  of  the  above  two  examples  the  sub-section  com- 
mencing on  an  up-beat  is  answered  by  one  commencing  on  the 
down-beat ;  in  the  latter,  their  position  is  reversed. 

94.  It  may  be  asked  by  the  young  pupil,  What  is  gained  by 
commencing  on  some  non-accented  portion  of  the  bar  ?  The 
answer  is  this :  A  sub-section,  or  sometimes,  a  section  or  even 
a  whole  sentence  is  generally  reduced  in  its  final  measure,  by  the 
amount  of  time,  or  number  of  piilses,  which  preceded  its  first 
strong  pulse  ;f  hence  any  rhythm  which  the  author  has  enun- 
ciated may  be  sustained  as  long  as  he  may  desire,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  crossing  of  outline  and  rhythm  over  the  accents  of  the 
.neasures  may  be  retained  as  long  as  it  is  found  to  be  interesting, 
or  until,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  a  new  rhythm  is  broached  as  a 
contrast  to  it. 


I 


•f-  This  fact  is  recognized  even  in  extended  movements  by  the  common  habit 
of  omitting  from  the  end  of  the  last  bar  the  deficiency  in  the  commencement  of 
the  first  bar.  This  is  however  illogical  and  unnecessary  in  cases  where  tht 
original  rhythm  has  been  discarded,  and  there  is  no  repeat. 
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95.  Sentences  may  commence  on  any  portion  of  a  measure      A 
few  examples  are  here  given  : — 


IN    DUPLE   OR  QUADRUPLE   TIME. 
On  half  of  first  pulse: — 

Leggiero,  ------- 


SCHUMANN      "  Arabeske." 


On  second  pulse  :— 

Very  slow.  SCHUMANN.     P.P.  "  Kreisleriana,"  No.  4. 


SCHUMANN.    Concerto  for  P.P.,  Op.  14. 

-i'-il          ^F^ 


&c. 


On  half  of  second  pulse  : — 
Prestissimo. 


BEETHOVEN.     P.P.  Sonata,  Op.  10, 


On  third  pulse : — 

Alle  ro         MENDELSSOHN.    "  Song  without  words,"  No.  2,  Book  VII. 

/•> — , . ^  * . i        ».  i 


- 

' 


On  half  of  third  pulse  : — 


Allegro. 


BEETHOVEN.     "  Sonata  Path£tique." 


r   ^  r   c 


BEETHOVEN.     P.P.  Sonata,  Op.  14,  No.  2. 


On  fourth  pulse  : — 

Bewegter.  SCHUMANN.     P.P.  "  Kreisleriana,"  No.  4. 


>V4    •""[ 

fir  4  J L 


t^ 
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On  half  of  fourth  pulse  :- 
Innig. 


SCHUMANN.     "  Humoreske.' 


IN   TRIPLE  TIME. 


J)n  half  of  first  pulse  : — 
Con  anima. 


CHOPIN.     Bolero. 


On  second  pulse  : 
Lento. 


CHOPIN.     Mazurka,  No.  25. 


On  half  of  second  pulse  :— 
Scherzo.  BEETHOVEN. 


MENDELSSOHN. 
4  Song  without  words,"  No.  35. 
Moderate. 


&c. 


On  third  pulse  : — 

Allegretto. 


BEETHOVEN.     P.P.  Sonata. 


r  i '    i  i  r   r 


On  half  of  third  pulse : — 
Allegro.  ' 


CHOPIN.     Polonaise,  No.  2. 


IN    §    OR   2    TIME. 
On  second  pulse  of  first  group : — 

MENDELSSOHN.  "  Elijah,"  No.  37.      SCHUMANN  P.P.  Fugue,  No.  3, 

Andante.  ,. v  Nicht  schnell. 

m 


r 


Oboe  Solo. 

On  third  pulse  of  first  group : — 

Allegro.  BEETHOVEN.     Op.  49,  No.  i. 

-K 


-++-9-+ 
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On  first  of  second  group  : — 

MENDELSSOHN. 


Atfcalie,"  No. 


On  the  second  of  the  second  group : — 

SCHUMANN.     "  Fantasiestiicke,"  No. 
Presto. 


On  the  third  of  the  second  group 
Vivace 


SCHUMANN.     Hunting  Song 


96.  This  list  might  be  extended  by  selecting  examples  from 
music  containing  nine  or  twelve  pulses  in  the  measure.     But 
enough  has  been  said  to  give  the  pupil  a  fair  idea  of  the  great 
resources  of  this  kind  which  lie  within  his  reach.     It  will  be 
highly  instructive  to  him  to  turn  to  the  pieces  from  which  these 
passages  are  quoted,  and   see  how  long  the  influence  of  each 
special  rhythm  is  maintained,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  will  point 
out  where  a  fresh  rhythm  occurs,  and  how  far  and  in  what  way 
it  is  a  contrast  to  that  originally  enunciated. 

97.  Before  proceeding  further,  the  student  should  familiarize 
himself  with    the    handling   of   various    rhythms    of  a    simple 
character.     For  this  purpose  the  rhythms  of  several  melodies 
have  been  extracted,  and  written  out  on  a  single  line — the  pupil 
must  clothe  them  with  melody  and  harmony.     Beginners  should 
write  the  melodies  first,  and  submit  them  to  their  tutor  for  his 
approval  before  harmonizing  them  ;    more  advanced  pupils  can 
attack  both  at  once.     The  sources  from  which  they  are  taken  are 
intentionally   suppressed,    so   that    there   shall    be   no   melodic 
reminiscence  called  up  in  the  pupil's  mind.     He  will  be  surprised 
to  find  what  a  large  number  of  melodies,  varying  greatly  in  their 
character,  can  be  formed  on  one  and  the  same  rhythm,  if  he  uses 
different  tempi,  different  keys,  different  sectional  modulations,  and 
different  outlines  of  melody.     Thus  he  will  learn  to  appreciate 
the  true  function  of  rhythm,  and  the  extent  of  its  influence. 

Exercise  No.  i  written  as  a  suggestion  of  the  method  to  be 
followed : — 
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(Rhythm  from  Mozart.) 

«_  i:    !    j,    ! 




4:        ' 

Andante. 


js^jjj^^a'i 


r 


[^A 


T ^T 


j J  i    i     j     J      75  j 
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s 


j    nJ 

Q  '» 


J-   X 


FP 


» — I— I 


*  t? 


dim. 


a 


J J    !     J.       .    J        J        J    I     J          J_l     J  J    I     J 


r 


r  r  r 
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Another  setting  of  the  same  Rhythm  :— 
Andante. 

J" 


3^ 


J     J 


r  j  _ 


i-Ut£^ 


din.. 


>rr  Mr  r  "in 


^ 


e 


r  r 


32: 


i    r  r         r.    i    -p- 

98.  From  these  illustrations  of  the  method  of  writing  the  next 
exercises,  it  will  be  gathered  (i)  that  the  pupil  should  write  out 
his  rhythm  on  a  separate  line ;  (2)  that  more  than  one  note  of  the 
melody  may  be  often  accompanied  by  the  same  chord ;  (3)  that 
the  harmonies  may  sometimes  change  while  a  note  of  melody 
remains  stationary;  (4)  that  in  composing  more  than  one  tune  to 
the  same  rhythm  the  modulations  should  be  varied  as  well  as  the 
general  outline ;  (5)  that  the  exercises  may  commence  on  dcmi 
nant  or  other  related  chords. 


EXERCISES. 
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Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  outline  of  the  melody, 
and  no  exercise  should  be  sent  up  to  the  master  without  ample 
marks  of  expression. 

Each  rhythm  should  receive  at  least  two  settings  of  different 
characters,  both  in  major  mode,  or  sometimes  one  in  the  major, 
the  other  in  the  minor.  A  sub-section  or  section  (as  the  case 
may  be)  consisting  of  six  or  ten  bars  is  said  to  be  extended  when 
it  can  be  analysed  in  4  -f  2  bars  or  8  +  2.  Less  often  met  with 
are  sections  extended  by  one  bar ;  because,  as  will  be  hereafter 
explained,  they  have  not  so  much  the  appearance  of  4  +  i  01 
8  +  i  as  of  complete  sections  consisting  of  5  or  9  bars. 

A  coda  is  that  section,  or  portion,  added  to  a  movement  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  more  important  and  satisfactory  close. 
It  may  be  of  very  varied  length  or  character.  Sometimes  it  is 
merely  a  few  bars  piano,  at  others  it  forms  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  length  and  dignity  of  a  movement. 


EXERCISES. 

Clothe  the  following  rhythms  with  melody  and  harmony: — 
i.  Andante.  * ^  MOZART. 


Jlj    Jj'j 


W— f*. 


J   J   JiJ 


Sub-section. 


*— f*- 


End  of  section.    Two  parallel  sub-sections. 


1  j 

j  j.j  j..j  j  j..j 

J  Jlj  J  J  Jlj  1. 

Responsive  section  ending  in  tonic.           Coda. 
2.  Moderate.                                                                                            SPOHR, 

4- 

M    J  i  -  J        !       J       M 

9*0*      0      O         G          0  *     0   w 

J    J  •    r    -'•    -N    J| 

i 

Sub-section. 

m    \    *-'              1           *           »    »        »    |« 

End  of  sectionr    Responsive  sec- 

i 

•      J  !  J-    .N     J     J- 

-  !  j-    -N    J  f  \     ' 

tion  ending  in  dominant. 


J-  JM  J- 


J  J 


Rteiner—  Composition.— Novello.       F 


J-  J|J.  F,| 
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3.  Allegro. 


Volktllcd. 


2 


J  • 


Sub-sectjon. 


J    J 


J    J"5    J-     , 


End  of  section.        Responsive  section  divided  into  two  sub-  sectioni 


.    ^  J     J     J     J 


J 


ending  in  dominant. 


Two  parallel  sub-sections  end- 


j  i 


mg  in  tonic. 


4.  Allegro. 


Volkslied. 


Sub-section  with  half-close.  Responsive  sub-section        A  section    of   two 
ending  on  dominant, 


parallel  sub-sections  ending  in  tonic.  Coda. 


5.  Andante. 


HAYDN. 


Sub-section. 


Responsive  sub  -  section       Section     of    tw« 
ending  on  half-close. 


I 

*—[ 

mod 


i  j  j  j 

—  ^   ^   ^ 


TT3 

J  J  »•»- 


sub-sections  modulating  into  dominant. 
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6.  Moderate.  REICHARDV. 

J !  j  J  J  J  \  T^J  /i  J  J  7TT-J  •  J? 

1            *       *      "    |    "~                        f*  " "V 

Half-close.  End  of  section.  Re- 


J    J    J    J|J  JjJ    J    J   J|,J.    J|J   J   J-JfJ 

sponsive  section.  Coda. 


ScHULZ.f 


J  JJ   JJ  J  J 


J  J  J|J    J     J  .    r 


8.  Andantino.  GLUCK. 


End  in  tonic.  Half  close. 


J  J^|J  ^jJ  .S| 


End  in  dominant.  Parallel 


J        J 


•ub-sections.  Extended  sub-  section 


. 


<»f  5  bars  ending  in  tonic.  Coda. 


t  This  rhythm  is  almost  identical  with  one  used  by  Havdn.     It  may  easily 
be  made  commonplace  or  positively  vulgar  in  style. 


78 

9   Adagio. 


COMPOSITION, 


SPOHI, 


J-J^- 


Response. 


Half-clos*,, 


* 


Repetition  of  first  sub-section.  New  response.  Close  in  tonic. 


JT73 


New  sub-section  in  dominant. 


Response. 


J 


Melodic 
only. 


First  sub-section  repeated. 


Final  response. 


10.  Slow. 


SCHUMANN. 


Parallel  bars. 


j  i  .n  j  .11.  j    ,n  ,  j  j  j  j 


Response  in  tonic. 


Responsive       Parallel  bars, 
dom.  sect. 


Final  sub-section. 


ii.  Adagio. 


I    j 


\    j 


BEETHOVEN. 

Tj    JT? 


j_.  -     j  j  ^ 


n: 


Two  responsive  sub -sections. 


• 


J7T2 
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12.  Andante. 
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HASSE. 

JTffli 


allel 


.m  i  j  ; 


Two  parallel  sub-sections. 


JT3|J 


Two  responsive  parallel 


sub-  sections. 


13.  Andante. 


HANDEL. 


J.    ,    f=TT7 


j-    j  j^  m  JNJ   j 


J^HL 


Final  section. 


.  n 


j  j 


ra//. 


So 


COMPOSITION. 


14.  Andante. 


ROLLI.f 


I^J  J[J  J3JIJ  JIJJ3JlrJJjJ  Jlj  JjJ.j 


15.  Adagio. 


BEETHOVEN. 


1  6.  Allegretto. 

J  J  J 


j  J  J     J  Jr 


MOZART. 


Section  consisting  of  two  parallel  sub-sections, 


J  j  J  iJJ^lJJJlJJ-'lJJJlJr-rijJJ! 

]-*  :     T*  w  \  *  *  \  *  »  i  »     i      t     i  w    m     *~[~ 

and  a  responsive  sub-section  ending  in  dom.  Final  section 


J  J  JJ  r  t*   J  JJ  J  r  r 


responsive  to  previous  sub-sections. 


17.   Allegro. 


BACH. 


J  J 


Section  of  two  sub-sections. 


Respon- 


-sve  secton. 


ending  in  dom 


Modulation  into  dom.  of  rel.  minor  in  this  section. 


Section 


leading  to  cadence  in  the  rel.  minor. 


This 


f  This  rhythm  is  nearly  identical  with  one  used  by  Handel. 
J  These  and  similar  bars  contain  of  course  melodic  passing  notes  and  broken 
harmony,  and  therefore  do  not  require  a  chord  for  each  note. 


EXERCISES. 


8l 


section  is  extended  to  six  bars. 


J7J1 


Final  extended  section  of  six  bars. 


J7T3  JTT3    J  J3  J  J 


18.  Allegretto.  In  the  minor. 


COUPBRIN. 


Two  responsive  sub-sections  forming  a  section. 


Responsive 


J  ^  J    «U 


section  returning  to  key  of  tonic. 


New  theme  in  relative 


• 


^ 


major  ending  in  dom.  of  rel.  minor. 


J.  n  J     /   J 


n 

N 


J 


ew  themes  returning  to  close  in  the  dom.  of  the 


relative  major. 


From  major,  with  transitions  to  the  final  close  in 


."JT 


. 


> 


the  minor  key. 


J  >NI  J .  J  ,NJ  J-^. 
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19.   Temf>o  di  Sarabanda. 


MATTBESON. 


¥ 


In  the  minor.        The  sub-section  ends  on  a  half-close.       This  sub-section 


J  J  J-  J   J  0  ;l;      j  f  J 


closes  in  the  relative  major :  Passes  to  cadence  of  dom.  of  the  relative 


major.        Passes  to  dom.  of  the  relative  minor. 


20.  Moderate. 


BACH. 


JJ  J  J  J    J J  J  J  J     J — J 


J  J     J 


CHAPTER  VII 

99.  HITHERTO  the  pupil  has  chiefly  met  with  sub-sections,  or 

actions  of  two,  four,  or  eight  bars ;  but  other  numerical  groups 

>f  measures  are  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  ;  though  it  seems  to 

desirable  that  there  should  be  an  even  number  of  the  groups 

>rmed  of  an  uneven  number  of  measures.     When  this  is  done 

icre  is  no  loss  of  symmetry  ;  e.g. — 


Allegretto. 


BEETHOVEN.    P.P.  Sonata  Op.  20. 


p 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  second  slur 
somewhat  conceals  the  actual  grouping  of  the  measures,  the 
above  is  certainly  a  sentence  consisting  of  two  responsive 
sections,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  responsive  sub- 
sections of  three  measures.  The  next  examf-le  sounds,  from  its 
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regularity,  not  unlike  a  series   of  measures   in  the  compound 
time    9  :- 


Semplice. 

i.  2. 


CHOPIN.     Polonaise,  No.  i. 
i.  2. 


££ 


2. 


i  j 


r  ml 

r  u  '  1 


=#* 


100.  Initial  sections  of  five  measures  are  rare  ;  e.g. — 

SCHUBERT.     Trio  from  P.P.  Sonata,  No.  4. 
>  AllegrtttoT      1. 1— q a— r— 5  2-  3- 


i 


£ 


J_3  5- 


& 


^^ 


r '  *  I  ^  f '  *  1 1*  T  rv  I 

=  I  =5=    3    I 


But  five-bar  sub-sections  are  not  uncommonly  found  alternately 
with  those  of  ordinary  length  ;  e.g. — 

MENDELSSOHN.     "  Song  without  words,"  No.  5,  Book  IV. 
Allegro,  i.  _  2.  3.    _  >  '4- 


9 


i  —  i  —  ^  —  sn 

fr^ 

^*^l 

5- 

i  |*^«  ^  1 

^- 

5- 

^- 

w  —  I—I 

^  *  *  r 

4_J  — 

= 

^  '  La  ' 

-r££Ms 

This  would  be  perhaps  called  by  some  an  extended  section,  but 
whatever  name  be  given  to  it,  the  fact  remains  that  it  consists  o* 


SECTIONS. 


five  measures.     The  same  contrast  of  length  cf  phrases  occurs  in 
the  following : — 

_,  ...  SCHUMANN.    "  Morning  Songs,"  for  P.F.,  Op.  133. 

n  i.  2.  3*  4* 


9 


2. 


J- 


^ 


m 


The  next  example  shows  two  parallel  sub-sections  of  fi ve-bai 
length : — 

Slow.  PERGOLESI.     "  Stabat  Mater.'' 

I.          2.        3.  _  4.  5.  I.        2.        3 ^     4.^        5. 


Cu-jus     a  -  ni-mam  ge-mentem,  con  -  tris-tan-tem    et    do-lentem, 

101.  Sections  of  six  measures  are  generally  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  2  +  4  ;  e.g. — 
Allegro  molto.  BEETHOVEN.     Symphony,  No.  a. 


S£ 


i 


&c. 


or  into  3  +  3 
Allegretto,  j. 


MOZART.     Symphony,  G  minor. 

I-  2.  3. 


&c 
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or  into  2  +  2  +  2  :  — 

x.  2.  i. 


9 » \ 


3TOTO; 


into  4  -I-  2  : — 


HAYDN.     Symphony,  No.  i 


P=:F?T7r 


IS 


^^ 


The  following,  the   opening  of  a   Pianoforte  Sonata,  seems 
incapable  of  any  sub-division  : — 

SCHUBERT.     P.P.  Sonata,  No.  9. 


•STT* 


i 


I 


^VJ^- 


•& 


*     ^z 


102.  Seven-bar  sections  are  not  uncommon  ;  e.g. — 


/l55nf  vivace. 
i. 


BEETHOVEN.     P.P.  Sonata,  Op.  106 
-i    3-  , 

^q^F 


SECTIONS. 


Andante. 


SCHUBERT.     P.P.  Sonata,  No.  3. 

4- 


103.  Nine-bar  sections  can  generally  be  resolved  into  two  sub- 
sections of  four  and  five  bars  respectively,  as  hinted  just  now 
when  speaking  of  the  alternation  of  sub-sections  of  four  and  five 
measures.  In  the  following  example  the  two  sub-sections  to- 
gether form  a  section  of  nine  bars  : — 

Allegro.  SCHUBERT.     P.P.  Sonata,  No.  3. 

i.  2.  >       3.  4.  > 


The  same  grouping  of  measures  will  be  found  in  the  first 
portion  of  Mendelssohn's  characteristic  piece,  "  Sehnsucht." 

104.  The  next  example  shows  two  complete  sections  of  ten 
measures  each : — 


.,.             ,  ,                            .BEETHOVEN,     f.r.  oonata,  w 
Allegro,  dolce. 

}.   Z.    IX  O.   1. 

L*        .    ..-•-_, 

^^    r     P 

r*  0   <j  —  '  .-!.  Ji-.f  '  r  ^ 

l       r     1     .1 

6.                      7.                              8.      ^             9. 

r-k^  b   ^    M  M.  ^  *  ^^  mf  f  *  m  —  ir—  i  ^5-1  —  *~ 

IO. 

^-^  rrr  rrrr1^!/  "j  r  r  r  r 

gwa                                .      

i              4- 

irfe  il 

8ua                       

6.                       7.                               8.    ^  9. 

10. 

r  r* 

t>JL|2  1-     —  ^  t~~P~~1  —  *^LJj  [  1~~ 

i   i    i 

«%c 
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105.  The  conclusion  naturally  drawn  from  these  examples  is 
that  a  composer  may  group  together  any  number  of  measures  he 
may  please.     This  is  true  ;  but  the  student  should  remember  that 
even  the   greatest  masters  use  unequal  groups   sparingly,   and 
when  they  do  use  them  they  take  care  that  they  shall  give  hearers 
the  impression  that  they  are  the  result  of  art,  not  of  ignorance ; 
not  an  old  form  spoiled,  but  a  new  form  created. 

106.  When  one  rhythm  displaces  another  the  two  frequently 
overlap ;  e.g. — 

Allegro.  HAYDN.     Symphony,  No.  5. 

i.  2.  3.  ^ ^    4.  .5. 


# 


3=3 


3 


i 


8. 


im 


JIJJ  J|J  J  JIJJ 


BEETHOVEN.     Symphony,  No.  2. 
3-          •    • 


r  i   i   •  T  &c 

Such  overlapping  sections  are  of  very  common  occurrence, 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  general  rule  that  it  must  be  a  new 
rhythmic  form  which  thus  treads  on  the  heel  of  its  precursor, 
not  a  reprise  of  that  just  brought  to  a  close.  When  the  new 


SECTIONS. 


8g 


rhythm  is  approached  by  a  gradual  crescendo^  its  entry  on  the 
last  measure  of  the  section  is  a  common  device  to  produce  excite- 
ment or  interest. 

107.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  desired  that  sections  shall 
be  pointedly  separated  from  each  other,  modern  composers,  by 
writing  out  in  full  what  they  wish,  gain  much  the  same  result  as 
would  probably  have  been  formerly  secured  by  introducing  <\ 
pause,  and  leaving  the  prolongation  to  the  will  of  the  performer. 

SCHUBERT.    P.P.  Sonata,  No.  9. 


The  above  consists  of  two  sub-sections  of  four  measuico  each, 
with  a  pause  of  definite  length  written  out;  not  of  two  fiv e-bai 
sub-sections.  The  same  highly  artistic  use  of  prolongation  is 
exhibited  in  the  next  quotation. 

SPOHR.     P.P.  Sonata,  No.  i. 
Scherzo.  ^  .fr~^-.pL. 

,  t-   ? — 


^ 


mfyjTi 
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io8.  When  it  is  desired  to  unite  two  sections  by  a  musical  pro* 
gression  of  one  or  more  bars  (generally,  however,  of  one  bar),  the 
added  portion  is  considered  as  external  to  the  rhythmic  form,  and 
has  been  appropriately  termed  a  link.  Such  links  are  most  com- 
monly found  where  there  is  a  Change  of  key,  e.g. — 

Andante.  BEETHOVEN.   P.F.  Sonata,  Op.  79. 

I.  2.  I. 


fe 


rlr  rr 


""• 


r.r  PIT  p 


&c. 


If  the  early  portion  of  Mozart's  P.F.  Sonata  commencing — 

tr 


be  examined,  the  rhythmic  divisions  will  be  found  to  consist  of 

the   following   groups  of  measure : — ^T^)  8,  2,   2,  2,  8,  4,  after 
which  the  bar — 


occurs  merely  as  a  link ;  it  can  be  omitted  without  the  smallest 
injury  to  the  form  of  the  movement. 

109.  But  "  links  "  are  not  always  so  easily  distinguishable  as  in 
the  above  examples.  They  are  sometimes  embedded  in  extended 
passages  of  great  interest,  where  their  presence,  unless  duly  ex- 
plained, gives  some  trouble  to  the  young  student  of  rhythm ;  e.g. — 

MENDELSSOHN.     "  Song  without  words,"  No.  4,  Book  II. 
Agitato,    i.  _.—    2->_  3-  4- 


LINKS    BETWEEN    SECTIONS. 


&c, 


(four  more  bars  leading  to  a  fortissimo.) 


no.  The  next  example  shows  a  link  of  three  measures : — 

MENDELSSOHN.    "  Song  without  words,"  No.  2,  Book  III. 
Allegro  non  troppo.  i.  link.     .    , 


^m 


1          cres. 


in.  Amongst  those  measures  which  are  sometimes  external 
to  form  must  be  classified  the  preliminary  announcements  of 
rhythm  which  are  so  frequently  found  before  songs,  with  or  with- 
out words,  and  also  before  dance-tunes,  scherzos,  and  other 
movements.  It  is  advisable  to  say  that  they  are  only  sometimes 
external  to  form,  because  composers  can  and  do  sometimes  use 
them  as  a  necessary  portion  of  their  group  of  measures,  e.g. — 


u.   i.  Allegro.          2. 
£fc  ij          _        =p=j 


BEETHOVEN.     P.P.  Sonata,  Op.  28. 
3-  4- 


9.    extension,    10.      .. 


TTTf 
j)M 

.>  ^tJL 

-^ 

t—  £ 

^            I.I 

1         ^ 

=^= 

-T- 

4- 

P 
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It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  whole  form  of  the  above  move 
ment  would  be  disturbed  if  the  first  bar  were  omitted,  for,  the 
repetition  of  the  extended  section  of  ten  bars  is  followed  by  two 
regular  eight-bar  sections,  and  it  proceeds  without  irregularity 
It  is  as  equally  evident  that  the  first  bar  in  the  following  must 
be  omitted  in  grouping  the  measures. 


Andante. 


MENDELSSOHN.    "  Elijah,"  No.  4. 

4- 


112.  A  portion  of  a  bar,  so  much  of  it  in  fact  as  is  necessary 
to  complete  it  when  the  melody  enters  on  a  weak  pulse,  is  often 
filled  in  with  the  rhythmic  form  of  the  accompaniment ;  it  is 
however  quite  foreign  to  the  grouping  of  the  measures  and  must 
not  be  reckoned  as  a  portion  of  a  section ;  e.g. — 

MENDELSSOHN.     "  Song  without  words,"  No.  i,  Book  III. 
Con  moto. 


i.  ^ 


a         ,»•    f  •    «"    I         « .•     *•    „.  E 

T^    r        T    ^^    r         i 

I     ^ ^/  '     X^  ^X 


&c. 


113.  Preliminary  announcements  of  the  rhythm  are  frequently 
employed   for  the  purpose  of  directing  the   mind   to   the   sub- 


SUBORDINATE    RHYTHM. 
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sectional  grouping  which  is  to  follow ;  that  is  to  say.,  two  pre- 
liminary bars  to  suggest  sub-sections  of  two  bars,  and  so  on. 


A  ndante. 


CHOPIN.    Berceuse,  Op.  57. 

/*-  " 

i. 


But  many  legitimate  effects  not  easy  to  catalogue  or  describe 
are  to  be  gained  by  this  prominent  statement  of  rhythm.  The 
pupil  should  never  make  use  of  it  without  a  good  reason.  In 
weak  specimens  of  "opera"  songs  as  many  as  four  bars  of  the 
accompanying  rhythm  sometimes  precede  the  entry  of  the  voice  ; 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  performer  to  obtain  a 
comfortable  settlement  in  front  of  the  foot-lights. 

114.  It  has  no  doubt  been  observed  that  generally  a  subordinate 
rhythm  is  thus  announced  singly,  that  is,  the  rhythm    of  an 
accompaniment,  not  of  a  principal  theme.     There  are  however  a 
few  exceptions  to  this. 

115.  When  two  or  more  rhythms  are  combined  they  are  either 
principal  or  subordinate.    Combinations  of  principal  rhythms  are 
found  chiefly  in  contrapuntal  music,  for  instance,  between  two 
fugue-subjects  heard  together,  or  between  a  counter-subject  and 

subject. 


Tu     es    Sa  -   cer 


dos 


ter 


LEO. 
num. 


rj 


se  -  cun-dum     01 


&c. 


di  -  nero 
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In  the  above  example,  two  rhythms  are  proposed  for  fugal 
treatment  which  are  maintained  in  combination  in  various  ways 
throughout  the  whole  motet ;  the  second  subject  being  frequently 
placed  above  the  first. 

116.  But  even  in  music  which  is  not  strictly  contrapuntal,  we 
often  trace  two  rhythms  both  of  which  are  of  such  an  essential 
nature  to  its  character  that  neither  can  be  called  subordinate  to 
the  other ;  e.g. — 


Larghetto 


¥irsi 


rhythm. 


BACH.     Christmas  Music. 


Second  principal  rhythm. 


117.  A  similar  combination  of  principal  rhythms  may  be  seen 
in  the  higher  class  of  airs  with  variations,  where  the  rhythm  of 
the  particular  variation,  though  selected  for  its  strong  contrast  to 
theme,  is  combined  with  it ;  e.g. — 

MENDELSSOHN.    "Variations  Serieuses." 


Leggiero 


COMPOUND    RHYTHMS. 
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I  IS.  Variations  on  a  repeated  bass-part  as  found  in  the 
Passecaille  and  Ground  necessarily  contain  a  combination  of 
principal  rhythms.  Probably  the  finest  example  of  the  former 
is  that  by  J.  S.  Bach,  on  the  theme — 


*^g 


After  clothing  this  in  about  twenty  different  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  dresses,  Bach  developes  it  into  a  magnificent  fugue. 
Probably  next  in  order  of  merit  and  interest  is  the  fine  Passecaille 
by  Couperin. 

The  Ground,  or  Ground-bass,  once  a  most  popular  musical 
form,  is  now  somewhat  out  of  fashion,  but  modern  examples  of 
great  interest  are  not  wanting.  All  ought  to  know  Schumann's 
ingenious  variations  (ten  in  number)f  on  the  theme  — 


Andantino. 


3EE5E 


119.  In  "points  of  imitation,"  and  "close  answers  "  of  fugues 
two  identical  rhythms  are  often  combined  by  overlapping ;  in 
such  cases,  especially  in  old  music,  all  notions  of  form  as  regards 
the  length  of  sections  are  sometimes  discarded ;  but  in  modern 
music  the  ingenuity  of  counterpoint  is  often  made  subservient 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  rhythm ;  hence.,  a  difficulty  is  often  en- 
countered as  to  the  question  whether  measures  forming  a  section 
should  be  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  subject  or 
answer,  of  the  antecedent  or  consequent.  This  question  is  of 
more  importance  than  at  first  would  be  supposed.  The  habit  of 
the  best  masters  seems  to  have  been  to  reckon  from  that  pan 
which  gives  the  strongest  mental  impression,  whether  it  bt 
antecedent  or  consequent. 


*   Vol.  I.  p.  74  of  Pauer's  edition  of  Scnumann's  P.P.  Works. 
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I2O.  An  interesting  illustration  of  this  maybe  found  in  Schubert 
P.P.  Sonata,  No.  i,  the  opening  of  which  is: — 
Moderate. 

PP  ' — T. N 


In  process  of  development  (the  nature  of  which  will  be  hereafter 
explained),  this  theme  is  proposed  for  imitation,  as  follows: — 


4- 


Bar  of  pause. 


Heie  the  composer  apparently  considered  the  consequent  (in 
the  bass)  as  of  more  rhythmical  importance  than  the  antecedent 
jm  the  treble)  ;  the  antecedent  has  therefore  been  extended  in 
order  to  allow  the  four  complete  bars  of  the  original  rhythmic 
motive  to  appear  in  the  bass  (compare  the  bass  part  with  tha 
opening  bars  in  A  minor  given  above). 
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Such  cases  may  however  be  looked  upon  as  exceptional ;  foi 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  rhythmical  section? 
are  reckoned  in  that  part  which  is  highest  in  pitch,  if  it  is  one  of 
the  parts  employed  in  the  imitation. 

Such  a  question  as  this  can  of  course  never  arise  where  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  are  distant  from  each  other  two  bars  or 
four  bars  ;  it  can  only  occur  where  the  consequent  follows  at  such 
in  interval  of  time  as  to  disturb  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  rhythm. 

121.  Although  the  art  of  counterpoint  does  not  trouble  itself  at 
all  with  rhythmical  sections,  the  student  who  has  advanced  in  it 
so  far  as  to  become  a  writer  of  fugues,  is  strongly  recommended 
to  mould  his  thoughts,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  such  a  shape  as 
to  suit  the  wants  of  minds  properly  trained  in  form.  The 
neglect  of  form  by  contrapuntists  has  left  some  curious  traces 
even  in  the  works  of  those  whose  sense  of  regular  sections  is 
remarkable  ;  take  for  instance  Handel : — 

i.  2.  3.  4. 


m 


ES 


— the  Alto  and  Treble  enter  also  at  a  distance  of  five  bars  from 
each  other ;  but  the  fact  that  there  are  four  sections  of  five 
measures  gives  perhaps  a  feeling  of  regularity  which  is  certainlj 
not  suggested  by  each  section  taken  separately. 

122.  It  should  be  carefully  observed  that  this  apparent  want 
of  form  is  found  as  a  rule  in  the  first  enunciation  of  subject 
and  answer  in  the  various  parts,  not  in  the  further  development 
of  fugue-form. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  say  where  the  sections  begin  ot 
end  in  the  opening  of  some  fugues,  while  others  are  remarkable 
for  their  clear  formation.  The  pupil  should  compare  the  com- 
plicated form  of  the  opening  bars  of  Bach's  Fugue,  No.  i  of  the 
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Forty-eight,  with  the  simple  regularity  of  his  Fugue,  No.  2  of  the 
same  set.  In  the  former  fugue  the  position  of  the  primary  accent 
is  changed  in  the  answer^.  This  is  not  uncommon  ;  e.g. — 

BACH.     No.  4,  Book  II.,  of  the  Forty-eight. 
Subject.          ^_  ^a  * 


&c. 


It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  this  irregularity  in  the 
position  of  the  chief  stress  should  be  maintained  by  modern 
composers ;  e.g. — 

MENDELSSOHN.     Fugue  for  P.F.,  No.  i. 

Subject- 


123.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  this  curious  shifting  of  the 
primary  accents,  and  other  irregularities,  have  been  Drought  about 
by  the  frequent  use  of  a  few  notes  "tacked  on  to  the  subject  01 
answer  of  a  fugue,  commonly  called  a  Codetta. f  To  this  cause  must 
certainly  be  ascribed  the  inequality  of  the  length  of  subject  and 
answer  which  is  so  often  found.  The  next  quotation  shows  a 
subject  of  three  bars,  followed  by  an  answer  of  four  bars  (3  + 1) : — 

MENPELSSOHN.     P.F.  Fugue,  No.  2. 

Answer.  , 

Subject.  r    '         f—  * 


Subject. 


t  A  lucid  explanation  of  this  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Higgs's  admirable   Primer 
on  Fugue. 
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In  the  following  example  the  subject  consists  of  four  bars  the 
answer  of  five  (4+ 1) : — 

MENDELSSOHN.     Fugue  from  Characteristic  Pieces. 

Answer. 


Subjec 

:t. 

*•  1 

V- 

1 

-i  — 

NL^Ti  |r  n 

**/•  
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il 

1  —  F 

H  — 
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-H- 
1 

^ 

4— 

IP 

124.  Another  case  deserves  notice  in  which  the  subject  consists 
ol  five  bars  and  the  answer  of  six  (5  +  1): — 

MENDELSSOHN.     Fugue  for  P.F.,  No.  4. 


fnT7"! 

MT"  ^ 

~  "  —  t 
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s»     >    ^  
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Answer. 

2. 

to 

1  .  x 
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h 
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125.  Whether  such  inequality  of  sections  is  a  sort  of  heirloom 
handed  down  from  those  early  times  in  which  counterpoint  had 
never  dreamt  of  the  future  which  awaited  rhythm  ;  or  whether  it 
is  a  real  form  of  art,  to  be  desired  and  imitated — is  a  difficult 
and  perhaps  dangerous  question.  It  must  however  be  at  once 
admitted  that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  it.  The  fine 
Fugue  by  Mendelssohn  commencing — 


is  quite  regular  as  to  its  sections,  and,  of  the  four  Fugues  ol 
Schumann,  Op.  72,  not  one  opens  with  any  rhythmical  irregularity; 
the  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  vast  numbers  of 
fugues  by  the  best  masters  of  all  styles  and  periods. 

That  the  "codetta"  nearly  always  has  the  function  of  restoring 
a  sense  of  key,  is  the  probable  reason  why  its  frequent  dis- 
turbance of  section-form  is  not  only  tolerated  but  approved  of. 
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126.  But  there  is  an  important  element  of  rhythm  which  has. 
not  yet  been  here  touched  upon,  namely,  the  effect  of  "phrasing. ' 
By  some,  phrasing  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  artificial  over- 
riding or  displacement  of  ordinary  rhythm.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Phrasing  is  not  only  a  perfectly  legitimate  ingredient  of  art,  but, 
also,  one  deserving  of  careful  study.  Probably,  the  reason  wh' 
so  many  persons  are  inclined  to  call  in  question  its*  claim  to  LJ 
ranked  with  time,  accent,  and  rhythm,  is,  because  it  is  compara- 
tively a  new  invention,  or,  perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  say,  its 
development  is  a  new  invention.  Doubtless,  skilled  performers 
have  always  in  times  past  sought  by  its  means  to  procure  an 
"individual"  rendering  of  music,  especially  where  no  marks  of 
the  author  dictated  its  bearing.  In  former  days  composers  were 
at  the  mercy  of  their  interpreters  much  more  than  now  ;  a 
comparison  of  the  marks  of  expression,  phrasing,  and  other 
directions,  on  a  page  of  one  of  Handel's  "  Suites  de  pieces  "  with  a 
page  of  the  pianoforte  music  of  Chopin  or  Schumann,  will  prove 
this  beyond  a  doubt.  It  should  be  at  once  said  the  word  phrasing 
is  used  in  two  senses  :  first,  as  the  art  by  which  a  performer 
interprets  truly  the  rhythm  intended  by  a  composer ;  secondly,  as 
the  method  by  which  a  composer — by  grouping  the  successive 
notes  of  a  melody  into  various  combinations — gives  a  new  and 
distinctive  character  to  his  rhythm.  With  the  first  of  these  we 
have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  on  the  subject  of  the  second  a  few  words 
are  necessary  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  get  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  this  resource. 

Not  only  are  the  component  notes  of  an  ordinary  bar  affected 
by  phrasing,  but,  by  grouping  them  across  the  accent,  beautiful 
effects  are  produced.  Afe  an  example  of  the  former,  a  simple  and 
well-known  passage  by  Schumann  will  suffice : — 

SCHUMANN.     "  Album," 


PHRASING. 
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It  will  be  instructive  to  the  pupil  to  write  this  out  without  any 
marks  of  phrasing  and  compare  the  bareness  of  the  result  with 
the  highly  finished  detail  of  the  above  extract,  phrased  by  the 
hand  of  an  artist  and  genius.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
second  bar  contains  two  contrasted  groups  of  two  semiquavers 
followed  by  a  group  of  four  (just  as  two  contrasted  sub-sections 
of  a  sentence  are  often  contrasted  by  one  unbroken  response — see 
paragraph  45)  ;  next,  that  the  third  bar  begins  with  a  longer 
£roup — a  crotchet  and  quaver  followed  by  two  "  grouped"  semi- 
quavers, and  moreover  that  bars  three  and  four  are  parallel  in 
rhythm  and  phrasing  to  bars  one  and  two.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
left  hand  is  simultaneously  enunciating  a  beautiful  subordinate 
system  of  phrasing  by  giving  in  the  second  bar  a  group  of  four 
quavers  while  the  right  hand  has  two-two-four  semiquavers ; 
again,  in  the  third  bar,  the  left  hand  gives  two  groups  of  two 
semiquavers  against  the  long  notes  of  the  upper  part.  Such 
analysis  is  not  trivial ;  it  points  out  the  important  fact  that  some 
of  the  most  unambitious  morsels  of  really  great  authors  contain 
a  marvellous  concentration  of  artistic  thought,  feeling,  and 
experience. 

As  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  latter  (namely,  phrasing  across 
the  ordinary  accents  of  the  measure)  nothing  better  can  be  quoted 
than  the  exquisite  subordinate  theme  in  Chopin's  "  Ballade,' 
No.  3  (in  At?). 


In  the  above  are  utilized  all  the  varied  resources  of  height  and 
depth  in  pitch,  crescendo  and  diminuendo  in  intensity,  accent  and 
non-accent  in  measure,  cross-groups  in  phrasing,  within  the 
ordinary  limit  of  a  rhythmical  sub-section.  Similar  interesting 
examples  might  be  multiplied,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands, 
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127.  We  have  already  spoken  briefly  of  the  combination  ol 
rhythms,  calling  them  "principal"  and  "subordinate"  according 
to  the  value  of  their  function.  Of  course  combinations  of  a 
principal  with  a  subordinate  or  subordinate  rhythms  are  much 
more  frequently  met  with  than  the  combinations  of  principal 
rhythms  previously  alluded  to.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a 
principal  rhythm  combined  with  one  subordinate  rhythm,  the 
subordinate  rhythm  being  first  announced  : — 


MENDELSSOHN.     "  Song  without  words,"  No.  i,  Book  VI. 


128.  The  next  quotation  shows  a  principal  rhythm  combined 
with  two  subordinate  rhythms  : — 

SCHUMANN.     "  Humoreske." 


129.  The  following  contains  one  principal  rhythm  combined 
with  three  subordinate  rhythms  : — 

BEETHOVEN.    "Absence,"  P.P.  Sonata. 


•j9  jb   /%                           J  • 

^  • 

N*    ,                v                         \-  ... 
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130.  In  orchestral  works   a  considerable  number  of  rhythma 
are  often  combined  ;  but  by  far  the  most  common  use  of  combined 
rhythms   is   found  in   the   accompaniment   of  songs,    or  those 
melodious    themes    in    instrumental  writings    which    might   be 
called    song-themes.        In   these  cases   we   generally   find   one 
rhythm    subordinate    to    that    of   the    melody ;    sometimes  two. 
Such  accompaniments  vary  considerably  in  their  independence 
and  importance.     They  are  found,  from  simple  repetitions  of  a 
chord,  up  to  the  most  melodious  figures  of  broken  harmony. 

131.  The  nature  of  the  rhythms  to  be  combined  must  of  course 
be  always  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  instrument  on  which 
they  are  to  be  played.     For  instance,  on  the  organ,  subordinate 
rhythms    are   generally   found   to    consist  of  "running"  scale- 
passages  or  simple  broken  chords  ;  very  rarely  are  complicated 
figures  used  except  at  a  very  slow  tempo,  because  of  the  reverbera- 
tion  so  often  detrimental   to  the  clearness    of  rapid   harmonic 
changes  in  churches  and  other  large  buildings ;  e.g. — 

BACH.     Sonata  for  Organ,  No.  6. 


HANDEL.     Organ  Concerto,  No.  i 
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The  frequent  occurrence  of  passages  of  this  description  in  th« 
older  masters  is  not  a  sign  of  their  lack  of  power  of  invention, 
but  of  their  thorough  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  instru- 
ment for  which  they  wrote. 

132.  Every    instrument    in    the    orchestra    has    its    special 
capabilities,  the  free  handling  of  which  can  only  be  attained  by 
great  knowledge  and  practical  experience.     But,  for  subordinate 
rhythms,  the  string-instruments  are  pre-eminently  adapted  ;  they 
can   produce  every  gradation  of  tone  from  a  sostenuto  to  the 
lightest  staccato,   and   can   therefore   not  only  accompany  with 
legato  chords,  but  with  the  most  rapid  repetitions  and  complicated 
figures.      To    attempt  to  guide   the   young   pupil   through  this 
fascinating  branch  of  study  would  be  entirely  outside  the  objects 
of  this  little  work  ;  if  he  wants  such  a  guide  he  cannot  be  in 
better  hands  than  Mr.  Prout.f     But  happily,  the  resources  of  the 
pianoforte   as   an    instrument   are   only   second   to   those   of  a 
complete  string-band,  and  we  shall  therefore  ask  our  students  to 
give  a  little  attention  to  the  following  examples  of  subordinate 
rhythms  for  accompaniment,  either  written  for  the  pianoforte  or 
easily  represented  on  it.J 

133.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  basis  on  which  to  classify 
accompanying   rhythms.        The   following    is    perhaps   not    an 
unnatural  division  of  them  ;  namely,  into — 

1.  Simple  repetitions  of  a  complete  chord. 

2.  Broken  chords  without  passing-notes. 

3.  Figures  containing  passing-notes,  or  auxiliary  notes. 

A  few  examples  of  each  must  suffice. 
CLASS  I. 

SIMPLE  REPETITIONS  OF  A  COMPLETE  CHORD. 

Two  chords  to  each  pulse  : — 


SCHUMANN.     Song,  "  Frauenliebe  und  Leben,"  No. 


Animate. 


f  Primer  on  Instrumentation. 

J  For  broken  harmony,  specially  characteristic  of  the  Pianoforte,  see  Pauer'a 
Primer,  pp.  48—54. 
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Four  chords  to  each  pulse  : — 

MENDELSSOHN.    '•  Hymn  of  Praise,"  No.  2 


Moderate. 


VOICE. 


Three  chords  to  each  pulse : — 

».  Allegro. 
~tjpr- —8- 


SCHUBERT.     Song,  "  The  Erl-King. 


3  3 


fct 


VOICE. 


J   j 


&c. 
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134.  This  form  of  subordinate  rhythm  is  often  varied  by  giving 
the  first  note  of  each  group  to  the  bass  part,  the  remainder  to  the 
other  parts ;  by  this  means  special  prominence  is  given  to  the 
melody,  and  a  fresh  interest  is  created  in  the  movement  of  the 
bass. 

Allegro  vivace.  WEBER.     "  Invitation  pour  la  Valse." 

J  I 
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SCHUMANN.     Study  No.  2  (in  form  of  a  Variation). 


135.  Another  common  variation  of  repeated  chords  is  produced 
by  syncopation ;  e.g. — 

MENDELSSOHN.     "  Song  without  words,"  No.  2,  Book  II. 

Allegro  non  troppo. 
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136.  Another  variation,  less  common  than  the  previous,  is  t( 
get   cross -accents  on  the  chords  ;  e.g. — 

BEETHOVEN.     "  Sonata  Appassionata." 
Allegro  assai.  _        ,  j        js_,_         |^ 


m 


&*=±^ 


t  rn  rn  ~n  nn 
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•f-^Sr-SE 
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The    next    example  illustrates  a  similar  cross-accent,  which 
however  is  reinforced  by  the  form  of  the  melody  itself: — 

WEBER.     Minuet  from  Sonata  for  P.P.  in  Ab 
Presto.      J" 


SB 


Ac. 


137.  A  very  beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  making  repeated 
chords  appear  in  different  positions.  In  such  treatment  of  ac- 
companiment, Mendelssohn  excelled  to  a  remarkable  degree,  as 
the  following  will  testify  : — 

MENDELSSOHN.     "  Elijah,"  No.  7. 
Allegro  non  troppo. 


Stainer— Composition.— Novello.       H 


I  Ob 
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MENDELSSOHN.    "  Elijah,"  No.  30 
Andante  sostenuto. 


m 


MENDELSSOHN.    "  Athalie." 


Andante.  VOICE. 


f^3- 
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m 


&c. 


sm 


w^m 


MENDELSSOHN.    Violin  Concerto. 


Andante. 


•p 


&c. 


MENDELSSOHN.     "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  No.  5. 
Andante.  VOICE.  ^^ 


*=t 


Broken  chords  are  often  used  in  the  same  figure  as  unbroken 
chords  :  — 

MENDELSSOHN.     "  Hymn  of  Praise_,"  No.  7. 

Allegro. 
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138.  By  grouping  simple  repeated  chords  into  striking 
rhythms,  a  special  colouring  is  often  given  to  a  composition. 
Such  accompaniments  are  frequently  found  in  Spanish  music, 
because  easily  played  on  a  guitar;  an  idea  no  doubt  in  the 
composer's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  following : — 


Avec  coquetterie.^ 


SCHUMANN.     Song,  "  Der  Hidalgo." 


CLASS  II. 

BROKEN  CHORDS  WITHOUT  PASSING-NOTES,  ETC. 

139.  Under  Class  II.  (broken  chords  without  passing-notes), 
there  are  two  sub-divisions,  namely,  chords  partially  broken,  and 
chords  entirely  broken.  Chords  are  said  to  be  partially  broken 
when  two  or  more  notes  are  heard  simultaneously,  the  remainder 
in  succession  ;  e.g. — 


MENDELSSOHN.     "  Song  without  words." 


m 


-*!• 


•&c. 


MENDELSSOHN.     "  Song  without  words." 


Fed. 


no 
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140.  The  following  are   examples   of  ordinary  broken   chords 
forming  an  accompaniment  and  subordinate  rhythm : — 

Two  notes  to  each  pulse  of  principal  rhythm  : — 

Mdssig  geschwind. 

VOICE.    SCHUBERT.    Song,  u  Das  Wandern."  Op.  25. 


Three  notes  to  each  pulse  : — 

*   #    Adagio. 


BEETHOVEN.     Sonata,  No.  i,  Op.  27. 


Four  notes  to  each  pulse 
Presto. 


ACCOMPAmMENTS. 
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Six  notes  to  each  pulse,  3  4-  r. — 


Presto. 


MENDELSSOHN.    **  Song  without  words,"  No.  3,  BookjIII. 


1 


&c. 


Six  notes  to  each  compound  pulse,  2  +  z  -f  2  :— 

CHOPIN.    Polonaise,  No. 
Andante  spianato. 
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141.  The    examples    given    above    are    intentionally    selected 
as  simple  specimens.     They  are  not  intended  to  give  the  readei 
any  adequate  idea  of  the   innumerable   ways   in  which   broken 
chords  may  be  used  for  accompaniment ;  if  only  they  cause  him 
to  give  attention  to  the  nature  of  subordinate  rhythms  and  to 
discriminate  between  the  good  and  bad,  they  will  have  succeeded 
in  their  object. 

CLASS  III. 

142.  Of  the  third  class,  namely,  subordinate  rhythms  formed 
by  figures   containing  passing  or  auxiliary  notes,  such  infinite 
varieties  exist  that  the  reader  must  be  content  with  specimens 
which  represent  but  a  few  kinds.     They  are,  in  their  simplest 
form,  the  mere  disturbance  of  a  monotonous  repetition  ;  e.g. — 

HANDEL.     Organ  Concerto,  No.  i  of  the  Third  Set. 


Allegro. 


The  next  stage  of  development  shows  two  notes  varied  by  the 
progression  of  thz  i  ass  at  each  pulse  ;  e.g. — 

MENHELSSOHN.     "  Song  without  words,"  No.  5,  Book  II. 
Allegretto  grazioso., s 


Then  all  kinds  of  intermediate  growths  are  found  until  genuine 
scale  passages  are  made  at  once  a  source  of  rhythmical  variety 
and  melodic  interest  ;  e.g. — 

CHOPIN.     Ballade,  No.  4. 
Andante  con  moto/ 


ACCOMPANimiiNTS. 


143.  The  simplest  form  in  which  auxiliary  notes  (always  a 
semitone  below  the  framework  of  the  broken  chord)  can  be  used, 
is  where  one  only  is  introduced  as  a  contrast  to  broken  chords. 
In  the  following  example,  the  auxiliary  note  chosen  is  the  semi- 
tone below  the  fifth  of  the  chord  as  used  in  the  left-hand  part : — 

CHOPIN.     Impromptu. 
! 


In  the  next  example,  the  composer  uses  in  turn  a  great  variety 
of  auxiliary  notes  : — 

MENDELSSOHN.     "  Song  without  words,"  No.  6,  Book  IV. 
Molto  allegro.  f 


t 


f 


£ 


Auxiliary   notes   often    constitute    a   portion    of    an    extended 
accompanying  figure  ;  e.g. — 

MENDELSSOHN.     "  Lauda.  Sion." 
Andante. 


—I-  &c.  continued  as 
-^-an  accomp.  to  voice 
Darts. 
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EXERCISES. 

Draw  up  a  collection  of  at  least  fifty  specimens  of  different 
kinds  of  subordinate  figures  and  rhythms  used  as  accompaniments 
to  melodic  themes,  from  the  works  of  good  composers. 

Compose  melodic  sentences  (and  then  harmonize  them  in  four 
parts)  according  to  the  following  forms  : — 

1.  Four-bar   section    ending   with    middle   cadences  ;    four- 

bar  response. 

2.  Two  contrasted  sub-sections  of  two  oars  each  ;  four-bar 

response. 

3.  Two   parallel    sub-sections  of  two    bars   each  ;    four-bar 

response. 

4.  Four-bar  sub-section  ending  with  half-close ;  same  repeated 

— but  with  different  middle  cadence,  approached  dif- 
ferently ;  eight-bar  responsive  section  divided  into  two 
sub-sections  of  four  bars  each.  Total  16  bars. 

5.  Eight-bar  section   ending  on  tonic  ;   same  repeated  but 

ending  with  a  middle  cadence  (with  a  new  approach)  ; 
two  sub-sections  (parallel  or  contrasted)  of  four-bars  in 
related  key  (dominant  or  rel.  min.  according  to  middle 
cadence)  ending  with  a  middle  cadence  ;  repeat  first 
eight-bar  section.  Total  32  bars. 

6.  Compose  many  sentences  on  forms  of  your  own  selection. 
These  exercises  may  be  better  understood  if  thus  written  : — 


First  Section. 


J. 


middle 

cadence. 


Response. 

I       I       I 


First  Section. 

— — . 

Sub- sec. 


Parallel 
sub-sec. 


middle 

cadence. 


Response. 

i      I      i 


EXERCISES- 


First  Section.  Response. 


Sub-sec.  Sub-sec,  repeated. 

4-  !     I     I     I     I     I     I     ! 


half-  middle  prolonga- 

cadence.  tion  but  no 

cadence. 


First  Section. 

i        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I 

tonic 
cadence. 


Same  repeated  but  different  close. 


Responsive  Section. 


^  — 

Sub  -sec. 

1      1 

In  related  key. 

1  1  1 

Sub-sec. 

I 

1 

1       1 

First  Section. 

1  1  1 

1 

, 

cadence. 


6.  When  a  pupil  brings  sentences  constructed  on  forms  of  hia 
own  selection,  he  should  always  be  made  to  explain  the  nature  of 
their  construction  to  his  master. 


EXERCISES. 

When  the  above  have  been  approved  by  the  master,  write  three 
more  examples  in  each  of  the  forms  as  a  study  in  rhythm  ;  making 
each  example  as  individual  as  possible.  (The  object  of  the  pupil 
•hould  be  to  learn  how  many  varieties  of  rhythmic  form  can  exist 
in  the  same  lengths  of  sections.) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

144.  THE  young  student  always  finds  some  difficulty  m  answer- 
ing  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  ordinary  laws  of  part-writing 
apply  to  broken  harmony.     It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  answer  it  definitely,  although  a  trained  musician 
always  feels  when  arpeggios  or  broken  harmony  seem  to  suggest 
an    ungrammatical    progression.      The    following    remarks    are 
thrown  out  as  hints. 

145.  Arpeggios  or  broken  chords,  especially  when  lying  within 
the  limits  of  one   octave  (that  is  when  not  repeated  an  octave 
higher  or  lower),  are  so  far  bound  by  the  laws  of  part-writing  that 
it  is  often  unsafe  to  double  leading  notes,  bass  notes  of  first  in- 
versions, and   notes  of  fixed  progression  (in  the  bass)    such  as 
dominant  sevenths,  &c. 

146.  But  consecutive  octaves  may  in  all  cases  appear  in  broken 
chords,   if  their  presence  in  the  same    chords  when    unbroken 
would  add  strength  to  the  harmony.     But  they  should  of  course 
rarely  if  ever  appear  between  the  bass  part  and  an  inner  part,  and 
in  no  case  between  the  bass  part  and  the  melody.     The  same 
rule  applies  with  more  or  less  force  to  the  appearance  of  con- 
secutive fifths.     When  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  met  with,  it 
will  be  observed  that  they  generally  occur  in  unaccented  portions 
of  a  bar. 


Not  good  ;  third  of     Not  good ;  discord     Very  bad.  Sometimes  found, 

root  is  doubled.        in  bass  is  doubled. 


147.  When  a  melody  is  of  considerable  length  the  accompany- 
ing "  figure  "  of  the  broken  harmony  is  frequently  changed  as  to 
contour  and  character  for  the  sake  of  variety.  If  a  contrast  in 
required,  the  new  figure  should  be  of  a  completely  different  type; 
but  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  all  that  is  required  is  variety  without 
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antithesis,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  new  or  altered   figure 
should  not  mar  the  unity  of  the  movement. 

148.  A  few  exercises  will  now  be  given  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarising  the  pupil  with  the  art  of  adding  accompaniments. 
The  "  figures  "  suggested  for  the  broken  harmony  need  not  be 
adopted  by  the  more  advanced  pupil,  he  should  select  his  own 
accompaniment.  It  is  very  important  to  notice  where  the  same 
harmony  extends  through  a  half  or  a  whole  bar  or  where  a 
change  is  required  between  two  consecutive  sounds  of  the 
melody.  When  beginners  find  this  difficult  to  determine,  they 
should,  before  adding  the  accompaniment,  place  a  bass  with 
occasional  figures  under  the  melody,  and  submit  it  to  their 
master.  They  should  always  write  carefully  the  marks  of  expres- 
sion. The  simple  melodies  given  for  the  exercises  are  not  put 
forward  as  specimens  of  composition. 

Add  broken  harmony  to  the  following : — 


i.     Suggestion  for  accompaniment: — 


n8 


COMPOSITION. 


•04- 


1 


roll. 


(^j    ju       ij       ij Pg 


2.     Suggestion  for  accompaniment: — 


Bar  i. 


Andante. 


&c. 


Mod.  into  key  of  Ej>. 


to  key  of  Ap. 


EXERCISES. 


J  i  J 


tempo. 


*  r  P 


g^=w? 


dim. 


FS^I 


rail. 


Two  or  three  different  forms  of  accompaniment  to  be  suggested 
and  written  out : — 
3.  Andante. 


^S 


ill'        Ml ~ 
.  ^TN^g^^ 


F^^ 


in  rel.  minor. 
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N        Codav 


•  im~i'~rm 


m 


4.        Allegro.' 


^ 


i  *i  P     h  ' 
"if  f- 


in  G  minor. 


cres. 


g^ 


D  with  minor  3rd.    in  key  of  D  minor. 


y  r  'tfgl7ff=r-*^-H^ 


D  with  maj.  3rd.       G  minor. 


^TH    .1 

r 
PP         l                  " 

1U. 

fes.     —. 

->.=»• 

—  p  —  r  i  ' 

A^f  r  r  r-| 

•     i 

___•  —  j^  —  i  — 

—*—* 

r  i  -I- 

D  with  min.  3rd. 


F  dom.  of  B  fiat. 


TempoS 


EXERCISES. 
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-  ,  accel.' 


m 


5.     Suggestion  for  accompaniment : — 
Jar  i. 


IL  ^        *^      ^  ^      *1     J      "1^      ..   OTLjr^r 

^  ^^  — 


m 


at 


into  Fy  minor. 


into  Cjjfc  minor.'fr       '^?"       in  key  of  A 


Mb* 

^^ 

v       r      « 

i  r  i  r  r  i 

—  ^^ 

r  r;  rr 

half  close,   ' 


M=4 


s 


U".'I*J 


dim. 


r  r 

r 


cres. 
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Several  different  forms  of  accompaniment  to  be  added  :- 
Slow.  x 


^ 


1 


J  Jir 


grrpt 


JL roll.  tempo. 
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149.  The  pupil  may  now  begin  to  think  about  composing 
songs  ;f  but  before  doing  so  he  should  analyse  the  form  of 
twenty  or  thirty  good  songs  by  classical  writers,  assisted  by  his 
teacher.  A  few  are  analysed  here  as  specimens  of  the  method 
which  should  be  followed.  The  music  should  be  examined  by 
the  pupil,  while  the  teacher  reads  the  analysis. 


ANALYSIS  OF  MENDELSSOHN'S  «  MINNELIED  IM  MAi." 


(The  Husband's  Song,  No.  i,  Novello's  Edit.) 


BAR 
I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 


I: 

9- 
10. 

IX. 
12. 
13- 

H- 
15- 
16. 

II: 


Sub- section. 

j-  Section. 
Responsive  sub-section,  j 

Sub-section,  parallel  to  bars  i  and  2. 

Responsive  sub-section,  modulating  into  key 
of  dominant 


Section. 


Sub-section. 

Sub -section. 
; 

Sub-section  of  first  sentence. 


Forming  a    short    responsive     section 
leading  back  to  original  key  and 


Responsive  sub-section  closing   in   key  without  coda. 
Short  additional  cadence  in  accompaniment. 


Sentence 


Middle 
Sentence. 


Final 
Scntencr. 


f  The  term  "  Song  "  is  one  having  a  most  wide  application ;  but,  of  course 
ore  intend  here  the  simple  lyrical  song,  not  the  descriptive,  or  dramatic. 

Stainer— Composition,—  Novello        1 
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The  above  shows  one  of  the  shortest  and  simplest  oi  song 
forms.  The  "  Maienlied"  (May-song  ;  No.  7,  Novello's  Edition)  — 


J 


is  built  on  much  the  same  lines,  but  has  two  bars  of  introduction 
and  two  bars  of  final  symphony. 

150.  Introductions  to  songs  are  of  various  kinds.    The  simplest 
kind  consists  of  a  bar  or  two  bars  enunciating  the  rhythm  and 
figure  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  song;  see 
Mendelssohn's  "  Gestandniss  "  (Reflection;  No.  13) ;  Schubert's 
"  Das  Wandern  "  and  "  Wohin  "  (Nos.  I  and  2  of  the  Album) ; 
Schumann's  "  Widmung  "  and  "  In  der  Fremde." 

But  these  preliminary  enunciations  of  the  figure  and  rhythm 
of  the  approaching  accompaniment  are  sometimes  considerably 
extended;  see  Mendelssohn's  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death" 
(from  "  St.  Paul  ")  ;  Schubert's  "  Kriegers  Ahnung  "  (p.  92  of 
the  Album),  &c. 

The  Introduction  is  very  frequently  the  whole,  or  portion  of, 
the  first  section  of  the  song ;  see  Handel's  li  He  shall  feed  His 
flock,"  and  many  others  by  the  same  author,  or  of  the  same 
period ;  see  also  Schumann's  "  Lied  der  Braut,"  and  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Im  fruhling  "  (No.  15)  where  the  first  sub-section  of  the 
melody  when  given  out  by  the  accompaniment  approached  by 
three  or  four  introductory  notes. 

The  introduction  is  sometimes  quite  independent  of  the  song ; 
see  Schumann's  "  Mondnacht ;"  Mendelssohn's  "  Friihlings- 
glaube  "  (No.  18)  ;  Schubert's  "  In  der  Feme." 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  introduction  to  songs,  but 
the  three  above  enumerated  are  the  most  common,  namely: 

1.  A  portion  of  the  figure  and  rhythm  which  accompanies 

the  opening  section  of  the  melody,  without  the  melody 
itself. 

2.  A    portion    of  the   opening   section  of  the  melody  and 

accompaniment,  just  as  they  stand,  or  slightly  varied. 

3.  An  independent  musical  section. 

151.  The  close  of  the  vocal  portion  oi  a  song  is  frequently 
extended    in   length   in    order  to   produce   a   more   satisfactory 
climax.     The  piece  thus  tacked  on  is  called  a  coda  or  tail.     It  is 
almost  a  necessary  adjunct  when  the  last  sentence  is  parallel  to 
the  first,  because  this  produces  almost  the  effect  of  a  recapitula- 
tion, which  if  not  brightened  by  a  suitable  climax  would  give  th» 
impression  that  the  song  lacked  "  finish." 
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152.  In  addition  to  the  coda,  a  final  sentence  or  portion  of  a 
sentence  is  often  added  to  the  accompaniment ;  in  its  simplest 
form  this  is  found  to  be  merely  an  extension  of  the  final  cadence 
or  even  of  the  final  tonic  chord.     But  it  is  sometimes  sufficiently 
elaborate  to  receive  the  title  of  the  final  symphony. 

Neither  coda  nor  final  symphony  are  actually  necessary  to 
song- form. 

153.  Of  course  the  construction  of  the  lyric  poem  must  always 
affect  the  form  of  a  song.     In  cases  where  the  words  fall  natu- 
rally into  three  divisions,  a  common  form   of  extension  is   to 
make  a  distinct  motive  for  the  second  portion,  while  the  first  and 
third   are   nearly  identical.     This   is   the   form   of  Schumann's 
"  Widmung": — 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SONG  "WIDMUNG"  (SCHUMANN). 

FIRST   PORTION. 

One  bar  of  preliminary  figure  and  rhythm. 

A  sentence  of  12  bars,  consisting  of  a  sub-section  of  3!  barn 
(practically  of  4  bars,  but  the  next  sub-section  enters  on  the  up- 
beats  of  the  fourth  bar),  followed  by  two  parallel  sub-sections  of 
2  bars  each,  to  which  4  more  bars  are  added.  Total  13  bars 
(i  +  12). 

SECOND    PORTION. 

(An  enharmonic  change  of  key.) 
Two  parallel  sub-sections  of  4  bars  each. 

Responsive  section  of  4  bars  (with  overlapping  rhythm  as 
before).  Total  12  bars.  This  leads  to  original  key. 

THIRD    PORTION. 

Four  bars  on  the  dominant  then  lead  to  a  recapitulation  of  the 
first  6  bars  of  the  original  motive,  followed  by  4  bars  forming  a 
coda  but  founded  on  a  sub-section  oi  the  first  portion  ;  5  bars 
(44-  i)  of  closing  sympnony  are  given  to  tne  pianoforte. 

When  three  stanzas  01  poetry  (or  tnree  groups  of  two  stanzas 
each)  are  set  to  music,  the  above  form  is  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
the  first  and  third  being  nearly  identical  (except  that  the  third  has 
a  coda),  the  second  being  a  new  ana  complete  motive  (group  oi 
sentences)  in  an  allied  kev. 

The  pupil  should  show  his  master  the  sketch  of  the  form  into 
which  he  proposes  to  mould  a  song  before  writing  out  the  whole 
fully.  By  studying  a  large  number  of  the  best  songs  he  will 
discover  that  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  these  forms,  and 
his  sound  judgment  will  be  shown  by  selecting  or  inventing  one 
most  suited  to  the  character  and  construction  of  the  words  he 
proposes  to  set. 
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154.  The  ambitious  student  will  not  be  satisfied  with  song- 
writing.  He  will  soon  be  anxious  to  try  his  hand  at  pure  instru- 
mental composition.  By  transferring  the  common  song-form  of 
"three  stanzas"  just  described  (paragraph  153)  to  a  slow  move- 
ment for  the  pianoforte  he  will  be  writing  in  a  form  called  Uie 
"cavatina"  or  (for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  stated)  the 
"shortened  sonata  form."  This  may  be  roughly  exhibited  thus  : 

1.  Complete  sentence  or  group  of  sentences  closing  with  a 

modulation  into  a  closely  allied  key  (e.g.  the  dominant 
of  a  major  movement  or  the  relative  major  of  a  minor 
movement). 

2.  Complete  sentence  or  group  of  sentences  forming  a  new 

and  somewhat  contrasted  theme,  leading  at  its  close  to 

3.  A  repetition  of  the  first  portion  ending  with  a  coda. 

This  will  be  found  a  most  complete  and  satisfactory  form  for 
short  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  harmonium,  or  organ ;  or,  for 
violin  or  violoncello  with  pianoforte  accompaniment.  He  should 
compose  not  less  than  a  dozen  or  twenty  such  movements  for  the 
approval  of  his  master. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

155.  WHEN  the  student  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  simple 
form  just  given  (paragraph  154)  he  may  study  the  full  Binary 
form  as  exemplified  in  a  modern  overture  or  first  (and  often  last) 
movement   of  symphonies   and    sonatas,    and   all   instrumental 
works  of  complete  growth,  under   various  modifications.      He 
should  commence  by  attempting  the  first  movement  of  a  sonata 
for  pianoforte.     The  following  shows  roughly  this  form  :  — 

Introductionf  (not  compulsory). 

x.  Enunciation  of  first  principal  theme  followed  by  a  "  lli»k- 
episode"or  "interlude -portion"  modulating  into  closely 
allied  key.  Then  follows — 

a.  Enunciation  of  second  principal  theme  followed  by  short 
episode  framed  to  allow  of  a  repeat  from  the  beginning. 
("  Repeat"  not  compulsory,  but  where  it  takes  place  a 
double  bar  is  of  course  used.)  [End  of  first  division.] 

3.  Development-portion,   called   also   the    "  Free-Fantasia- 

portion,"  and  the  Durchfuhrung.     At  the  close  of  this 
follows — 

4.  Repetition  of  first  principal  theme  (called  also  the  Reprise) 

and  followed  by  the  "link-episode"  so  changed  that  it 
does  not  modulate  out  of  the  key  but  leads  into — 

5.  Repetition  of  second  principal  theme   transposed,  from 

the  key  in  which  it  first  appeared,  into  the  key  of  the 
Tonic. 

6.  Coda. 

156.  It  will  be  at  once  observed  that  this   splendid  musical 
form  differs  from  the  simple  form  given  in  paragraph  154  chiefly 
in  having  a  Development-portion,  and  a  second  appearance  of  the 
second  principal  theme  transposed  into  the  original  key  of  the 
movement.     When  a  movement  is  in  a  major  key,  the  second 
principal  theme  generally  appears  in  the  key  of  the  dominant, 
being  of  course  approached  through  the  dominant  of  the  new 
key  ;  but  it  also  may  be  enunciated  in  the  key  of  the  major  third 
above,  or  major  or  minor  third  below,  &c. 

f  An  introduction  is  generally  of  a  broad,  mysterious  character,  and  of 
Indefinite  form. 
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157.  When  a  minor-key  is  chosen  for  such  a  movement,  the 
second  principal  theme  is  generally  enunciated  in  the  key  of 
the  relative  major  (e.g.  if  first  principal  theme  were  in  A  minor, 
the  second  would  be  in  C  major). 

In  such  cases,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  repetition  of  the 
second  principal  theme  transposed  into  the  key  of  the  tonic  (see 
5,  in  scheme)  either  (i)  it  must  be  so  far  altered  as  to  make  it 
into  a  minor  theme  (e.g.  from  a  C  major  theme  into  an  A  minor 
theme),  or  (2)  the  signature  of  the  movement  must  be  changed 
into  its  tonic  major  (e.g.  from  A  minor  into  A  major  with  three 
sharps)  and  then  the  second  principal  theme  can  be  simply  trans- 
posed without  alteration  (e.g.  from  C  major  into  A  major).  Thus 
it  happens  that  minor  movements  in  Binary  form  often  end  in 
the  tonic  major. 

To  make  this  quite  clear,  examples  are  here  given. 

The  second  principal  theme  of  Mozart's  Sonata  in  C  minor 
(first  movement)  is  thus  enunciated  in  the  key  of  the  relative 
major  (in  El?)  :— 


&c.  (8  bars). 


On  its  repetition  transposed,  it  thus  appears  (it,  C  minor) : — 


bars). 


This  movement  therefore  ends  as  it  began,  in  C  minor. 

But  if  the  pupil  will  examine  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  "Ruy 
Bias  "  which  is  in  C  minor,  having  a  second  principal  theme  in 
the  key  of  E|?,  he  will  find  that  the  signature  is  changed  at  the 
repetition  of  this  second  principal  theme,  that  it  appears  then  in, 
the  key  of  C  major,  and  the  overture  ends  in  that  key. 

158.  Composers  do  not  always  bring  a  movement  to  a  close  in 
the  tonic  major ,  even  if  the  second  principal  theme  has  appeared 
on  its  repetition  in  that  key ;  they  often  return  to  the  tonic  minor 
and  so  end.  For  example,  the  second  principal  theme  in  Schu- 
bert's Sonata  in  C  minor,  No.  8,  is  enunciated  in  El?,  and  on  its 
repetition  transposed  into  C  major  with  a  change  of  signature ; 
the  signature  of  C  minor  is  however  soon  after  restored,  and  the 
movement  ends  in  the  minor.  This  will  be  frequently  met  with. 
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159.  But  the  second  principal  theme  of  a  minor  movement  ia 
often   introduced  in  the  minor  key  of  the  dominant  (e.g.   if  the 
first   principal  theme  is  in   A  minor,  the  second  will  be  in   E 
minor) ;  when  this  takes  place  a  mere  transposition  is  required 
on  its  repetition.     It  has   been    also    enunciated   in   the   major 
key  of  the  dominant  (see  Schubert's  Fifth  P.P.  Sonata,  Op.  143), 
also  in  the  major  key  of  the  third  below  (see  Schubert's  Seventh 
Sonata,  Op.  164),  and  in  other  related  keys  by  various  authors. 

1 60.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  an  account  of  the  immense 
variety  of  modifications  or  variations  which  this  form  has  under- 
gone at  the  hands  of  the  great,  masters.     It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  student  should  analyse  the  works  themselves.f 

161.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  nature  of  development. 
Any  portions  of  either  of  the  principal  themes  or  fragments  of  ani 
episode  may  be  selected  for  this  purpose.     Composers  generally 
select  several  such  short  extracts  and  pass  rapidly  from  one  to 
another. 

The  chief  methods  of  development  are — 

1.  Melodic. 

2.  Rhythmic. 

3.  Harmonic. 

4.  Contrapuntal  (or  by  imitation). 

5.  Tonal  (or  by  variety  of  key-tonality). 

6.  Ornamental  (or  by  variety  of  marks  of  force  or  expression, 

elaboration  of  figures,  addition  of  ornament  generally). 

These  are  however  always  more  or  less  combined;  for  example, 
a  melody  is  rarely  developed  without  frequent  changes  of  key,  or  of 
harmony ;  also,  a  rhythm  is  rarely  developed  without  involving  a 
certain  amount  of  melodic  development,  and  so  on.  The  last  of 
the  above  methods  (6)  is  of  less  artistic  importance  than  the 
other  five. 

162.  A  fragment  of  melody  is  said  to  be  developed  when  its 
outline  is  altered  and  expanded  so  as  to  create  new  interest  and 
produce    a   different  mental  effect.     Thus,  in  the  following  ex- 
ample, the  fragment  of  melody  which  in  the  first  theme  proceeded 
from  3  to  i,  and  5  to  3,  is  in  the  development  made  to  go  from  5 
to  3,  and  7  to  5,  on  the  dominant  of  the  relative  minor,  and  shortly 
afterwards  from  6  to  4,  and  7  to  5,  on  the  dominant  of  another  key 


f  He  will,  however,  obtain  much  valuable  help  from  a  study  of  the  articles 
on  "  Form"  in  Grove's  Dictionary,  also  Gadsby  s  article  "  Form  "  in  Stainer  and 
Barrett's  Dictionary,  and  the  article  "  Sonata  "  in  Pauer's  "  Musical  Forms." 
He  should  also  read  the  excellent  paper  on  Sonata-form  by  C.  E.  Stephen?, 
published  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  MusicaJ  Association.  1878-0." 
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(A  minor);  but  the  change  of  key  greatly  enhances  the  interest  of 
the  hearer.  This  example  may  be  said  to  combine  methods 
i  and  3  : — 


Portion  of  first  theme  : — 


BEETHOVEN.    P.F.  Sonata,  Op.  7. 


£ 


s 


9 


* 


sf 


&c. 


m&. 
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m 


Portion  of  development : — 


:3d& 


&c. 
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163.  Rhythmic  development  is  the  forcing  into  prominence  a 
rhythmic  motive  whilst  bringing  the  melody  into  a  subordinate 
position.  The  following  shows  a  combination  of  rhythmic  and 
melodic  development  (Nos.  i  and  2) : — 

Portion  of  first  theme  : —        BEETHOVEN.     P.F.  Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  i. 

HgTr  r 

A      <P    I    '  Ik 
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Portion  of  development : — 


/ 
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164.  Harmonic  development  is  the  changing  of  the  harmony 
in  which  a  theme  was  originally  clothed,  so  as  to  give  it  new  and 
varied  interest. 

The  next  example  shows  a  combination  of  harmonic  and 
melodic  development  (Nos.  3  and  i)  : — 


Portion  of  first  theme  :— 
Allegro. 


BEETHOVEN.  "  Sonata  Pastorale. 
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165.  Development  is  said  to  be  contrapuntal  or  by  imitation 
when  a  melodic  fragment  appears  in  a  polyphonic  form,  *.*.,  in 
two  or  more  parts. f 

The  next  example  shows  a  combination  of  melodic  and  contra- 
puntal development  (Nos.  4  and  i) : — 


Portion  of  first  theme  : — 
Allegro  moderate. 


SCHUBERT.  P.P.  Sonata,  No.  3. 


Portion  of  development : — 

fei 


166.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  above  examples  of  develop- 
ment exhibit  the  alteration  of  portions  of  a  principal  subject; 
but  it  has  been  before  pointed  out  that  a  figure,  or  rhythmic 
motive,  or  melodic  phrase  from  any  part  preceding  the  double 
bar  may  be  chosen  for  development.  Moreover,  one  idea  is 
rarely  developed  for  any  length  of  time  ;  there  is  a  constant 
change  of  material  going  on.  Sometimes  some  new  episodal 
matter  is  introduced  into  the  development  portion. 

t  See  also  Example  in  paragraph  120,  page  96. 
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EXERCISES. 

The  pupil  must  now  analyse  the  nature  of  the  development 
portion  of  the  first  movement  of  any  six  sonatas  or  symphonies 
selected  by  his  master ,  stating  on  what  portions  of  the  'themes 
or  episodes  the  various  sentences  of  development  are  founded, 
and  to  which  class  of  development  they  belong,  and  also  point- 
ing out  the  introduction  of  any  new  subject  matter. 

The  exercises  next  following  are  not  given  in  the  hope  that 
the  pupil  may  produce  a  development  similar  to  that  of  the 
authors  of  the  themes  (for  this  would  be  impossible  without 
being  familiar  without  the  whole  of  the  first  division  of  the 
movements),  but  because  they  are  capable  of  admirable  develop- 
ment. Any  teacher  not  satisfied  with  them  can  select  various 
other  passages  of  a  similar  character. 


EXERCISES. 

Develope  by  various  methods  the   following   subjects,    as   if 
portions  of  a  Pianoforte  Sonata : — 


A  llegro. 


HAYDN. 


2.         Allegro  con  spirito. 


HAYDN. 


Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

V     . 


HAYDN. 


Allegro* 


HAYDN. 


nverson. 


5-f, 


HAYDN. 
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6.      Allegro, 


7.  Allegro. 


9— 


MOZART. 


*G 


In  unison  with  the  Bass. 


I.          Allegro. 


MOZART. 


9.  Compose  several  fragments  of  themes  and  developc  them 
in  various  ways. 


167.  Having  shown  ability  in  the  art  of  development  the  pupil 
may  now  look  forward  to  the  composition  of  the  first  movement 
of  a  sonata,  or,  if  he  understands  instrumentation,  an  overture. 
In  the  latter  case  no  "  repeat "  of  the  first  division  is  introduced. 
But  before  doing  so  he  should  show  to  his  master  several  sketches 
of  (i)  first  principal  themes,  (2)  second  principal  themes,  and  (3) 
proposed  methods  of  development.     One  or  more  groups  having 
been  selected  by  his  tutor,  he  may  make  his  first  attempt  at  weld- 
ing them  into  a  continuous  movement.     In  doing  so  he  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  such  a  movement 
depend  on  (i)  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  two  themes ;    (2)  their 
relation  to  each  other  (they  should  be  contrasted  but  not  incon- 
gruous) ;  (3)  the  smoothness  and  unobtrusiveness  of  the  episodes 
or  modulations  which  connect  them    (the  hearer  should  not  be 
able  to  trace,  so  to  speak,  any  seams);  (4)  the  inventive  power 
and  originality  shown  in  the  development-portion ;  (5)  the  feeling 
of  complete  unity  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  by  the 
whole.    These  are  of  course  the  demands  of  the  highest  standard 
of  art,  but  the  student  who  wishes  to  excel  must  always  aim  at 
the  highest  standard.     One  more  fact  should  be  noted,  namely, 
that  the  highest  standard  can  be  reached,  by  a  true  genius,  with- 
out the  introduction  of  excessive  difficulties  to  the  performer. 

1 68.  The  student  should  analyse  several  movements  in  some 
such  manner  as  the  following  : — f 


f  F^r  a  more  concise  method  of  analysis  see  Pauer's  "  Musical  Forms,"  p.  zi& 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  SONATA  IN 
Bi?,  OP.  22.     BEETHOVEN. 

1.  First  principal  theme  ending  on  dominant  n^  bars. 

[Observe  that  three  silent  beats  at  the  commencement  would  make  th« 
enunciation  consist  of  12  bars  (4  +  8),  forming  two  well-defined 
sub-sections.] 

2.  An  episode  of  4  bars  leading  to  an  extended  episode  of  6 
bars  on  C,  the  dominant  of  the  new  key  F. 

[Notice  the  care  shown  by  the  composer  to  establish  the  new  key 
thoroughly  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  before  introducing  his  second 

theme.] 

3.  Enunciation  of  second   principal    theme  which    is  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  first  consists  of  8^  bars,  and — 

[The  extra  half  of  the  bar  allows  the  next  portion  to  enter  after  a  rest 
and  without  overlapping  the  previous  sentence;  see  paragraph 
106;  p.  88.] 

the  second  portion  consists  of  an  8-bar  theme  partially  repeated 
in  a  varied  shape,  5^  bars  (total  22),  breaking  off  abruptly  into 
the 

4.  Interlude-portion  (commencing  on  first  inversion  of  domi- 
nant seventh  on  A)  consisting  of  the  following  sub-sections,  4,  4, 
4,  6  (2  +  2  -f  2),  4,  2,  *  (total  24!). 

[Observe  that  these  three-quarters  of  a  bar  are  really  required  (as  hinted 
above)  for  the  completion  of  the  first  bar  of  the  movement.  The 
interlude-portion  consists,  therefore,  of  24  bars,  and  the  first 
principal  theme  of  12,  considered  rhythmically.] 

5.  Development  portion  of  59  bars,  ending  on  the  dominant. 

[That  is  58,  plus  portion  of  bar  (f )  required  to  reintroduce  first  theme. 

Observe  that  the  development  is  founded,  (i)  on  the  figure  itt 
semiquavers  found  in  the  first  bar  of  the  movement ;  (2)  on  the 
octave  passage  at  the  close  of  the  first  division ;  (3)  on  the  epi- 
sodal  theme  of  4  bars  immediately  preceding  this  octave  passage.] 

6.  Repetition  of  the  first  principal  theme,  n  bars. 

7.  An  episode  of  8  bars  imitating  that  described  in  paragraph  2 
(these  consisting  of  4  bars),  but  leading  to  the  dominant  of  origi- 
nal key  (F,  dominant  of  Bl?,  instead  of  C,  dominant  of  F).     Epi- 
sode of  6  bars  on  F  dominant  of  Bl7,  a  transposition  of  the  like 
episode  in  the  first  division. 

8.  Repetition  of  second  principal  theme  transposed  from  key 
/  to  key  Bt>,  22  bars  (see  paragraph  3). 

9.  Coda  formed  by  a   transposition   of  the    Interlude-portion 
with  harmonic  and  melodic  changes,   but   of  exactly  the  same 
length,  24$  bars  ;   (see  paragraph  4). 

[Observe  the  lack  of  fresh  material  in  the  coda,  and  notice  how  thi* 
omission  influences  the  mental  effect  of  the  close.  It  gives  it 
marvellous  point  and  dash.  The  movement  may  almost  be  said 
to  end  in  a  tone  of  defiance.] 
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169.  The  following  will  show  several  forms  of  the  slow  move- 
ment or  second  movement  of  a  Sonata. 


ANALYSIS   OF  THE  ADAGIO   CON  MOLTO  ESPRESSIONE 
(IN  E£>)  FROM  THE  SONATA  IN  B[>,  OP.  22.  BEETHOVEN. 

1.  First  Theme,  12  bars. 

2.  Episode  with  modulation  6  bars  (4+2). 

3.  Second  theme  in  key  of  dominant  (overlapping  the  pre- 
vious, see  paragraph  106,  p.  88),  12  bars  (8+4). 

4.  A   development   of  the   first   theme    16    bars,    ending    on 
dominant. 

5.  First  theme  10  bars. 

6.  One  link  bar,  episode  (see  2)  of  8  bars. 

7.  Second  theme  transposed  into  key  of  tonic  (overlapping  as 
before),  8  bars. 

8.  Coda,  4  bars. 

ANALYSIS   OF  THE  ADAGIO   IN    F,  FROM   THE  P.F.  SONATA  IN 
F  MINOR,  No.  i,  OP.  2.    BEETHOVEN. 

1.  First  theme  16  bars  (8  +  8). 

2.  Episode  in  key  of  relative  minor,  10  bars. 

3.  A  subordinate  theme  (overlapping  the  previous),  5  bars  in 
key  of  dominant  leading  to — 

4.  First  theme  elaborated,  16  bars. 

5.  Episode  of  4  bars  leading  to — 

6.  Repetition  of  subordinate  theme  (see  3),  transposed   into 
tonic   key,  varied   and  elaborated,  and   with  extended   cadence 
forming  coda,  10  bars  (8+2). 

ANALYSIS   OF    THE  ADAGIO   CANTABILE   OF   THE  SONATA 
PATHETIQUE.     BEETHOVEN. 

1.  First  theme  with  repetition,  16  bars. 

2.  Responsive  section  and  episode,  12  bars. 

3.  Repetition  of  first  theme  leading  to  a  subordinate  theme  in 
the  tonic  minor  imitated  (by  an  enharmonic  modulation),  in  the 
key  of  the  third  below  (Fi>  i.e.  Et|),  22  bars. 

4.  Repetition  of  first  section  with  different  rhythm  in  accom- 
paniment, 16  bars. 

5.  Coda,  7  bars  (6+1  of  extension;. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ADAGIO  GRAZIOSO  (IN  C)>  FROM  P.F. 
SONATA  IN  G,  No.  i,  OP.  31.     BEETHOVEN 


1.  First  theme,  8  bars,  repeated  with  modulation  into  domi- 
nant, 8  bars;  total  16. 

2.  Responsive  section  (episodal  theme),  10  bars,  ending  on 
dominant. 

3.  First  theme  elaborated,  8  bars. 

4.  Sudden  modulation   into  key  of  third  below  (Afr),  6  bars, 
leading  after  1 1  more  bars  of  episode  to  another  (hovering  over 
the  original  dominant)  of  12  bars,  leading  into — 

5.  First  theme,  of  16  bars,  elaborated. 

6.  Episode  (see  paragraph  2)  elaborated,  10  bars. 

7.  First  theme  again  varied,  8  bars. 

8.  A  finely  developed  coda  of  21  bars  (1+4,  4,  4,  4,  4). 

170.  In  composing  a  "  slow  movement"  to  follow  an  existing 
"  first  movement  "  the  pupil  will  of  course  take  great  care  that 
the  second  movement  is  in  a  new,  but  related  key. 

171.  If  the  pupil  has  sufficient  talent  to  write  a  first  movement 
and  slow  movement  of  a  sonata,  he  is  not  likely  to  find  much 
difficulty  in  mastering  minuet-form  or  scherzo-form.     Both  are 
usually  followed  by  a  second  division  called  a  trio.      Both  are 
usually  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  double-bar.      A  minuet 
must  of  course  be  in  triple  (generally  f )  time ;  a  scherzo  may  be 
in  duple  time.  Their  introduction  into  a  symphony  is  compulsory, 
but  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  form  of  a  sonata. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MINUET  AND  TRIO,  FROM  SONATA 
IN  Bfr,  OP.  22.     BEETHOVEN. 

MINUET. 

First  portion.  —  i.  Sentence  of  8  bars  closing  in  tonic;  double 
bar. 

Second  portion.  —  2.  Sentence  of  8  bars  with  modulation,  leading 
into 

3.  Original  first  sentence  of  8  bars. 

4.  A  closing  sentence  (coda)  of  6  bars  (4-}- a); 

double  bar. 
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TRIO. 
First  portion.  —  i.  Sentence  of  8  bars  in  relative  minor,  ending 

on  its  dominant ;  double  bar. 

Second  portion. — 2.  Sentence  of  8  bars  with  modulation  founded 
on  and  developed  from  previous  sentence. 
Minuetto  da  capo  senza  replica. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MINUET  AND  TRIO  FROM  SONATA 
IN  Eb,  OP.  31,  No.  3. 

MINUET. 

First  pcrtion. —  i.  Sentence  of  8  bars  closing  in  tonic;  double 
bar. 

Second  portion. — 2.  Sentence  of  8  bars  developed  from  the  pre- 
ceding ending  in  tonic  ;  double  bar. 

TRIO. 

First  portion. —  i.  Sentence   of  8   bars  ending  on    dominant; 

double  bar. 
Second  portion.— 2.  Sentences   of  6  -f  8  bars    ending  in    tonic 

minuet  as  before  (with  the  repeats),  coda 

of  8  bars. 

172.  As    a   rule  minuets   and  trios  are  very   symmetrical  in 
form  ;  but  not  always  ;  e.g. — 

ANALYSIS  OF  MINUET  AND  TRIO  OF  SONATA,  F  MINOR, 
OP.  2,  No.  i.      BEETHOVEN. 

(4*  is  used  as  a  sign  of  extension.) 
MINUET.  Length  of  sub -sections. 

First  portion       ...         ...     4,  4  -f  2,  4. 

Second  portion 4,  4  +  2,  4,  6,  4  +  2. 

TRIO. 

First  portion       4,  4  +  2. 

Second  portion  ...         ...     4,  8,  3  (link-bars),  4,  4. 

173.  A  scherzo  is  sometimes  hardly  distinguishable   from  a 
minuet  and  trio  in  form  (see  the  scherzo  of  the  Sonata  in  A, 
Op.  2,  No.  2,  Beethoven).     But  it  is  generally  more  rapid  and 
fantastic  than  the  minuet,  and  offers  a  larger  scope  to  the  inven- 
tive genius  (examine  the  remarkable  scherzo  of  the  Sonata  in 
Bj?,  Op.  106,  Beethoven). 

Here  again  the  student  must  be  asked  to  work  for  himself  by 
looking  into  as  many  scherzos  as  possible,  and  analysing  them. 

174.  The  finale  of  a  Sonata  may  be,  and  often  is,  in  exactly 
the  same  form  as  the  first  movement,  or  it  may  be  in  a  modified 
form  called  the  Rondo.     There  are  various  rondo-forms,  but  the 
chief  are  as  follows  : — 


RONDO-FORM. 
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1.  First   principal   subject   leading   by  episodal  modulation 

into — 

2.  Second  subject  in  a  related  key  leading  back  to — 

3.  Second  appearance  of  first  principal  subject  sometimes 

slightly  varied. 

4.  A  third  subject  (sometimes  in  relative  minor)  leading  back 

to— 

5.  Third  appearance  of  first  principal  subject  leading  to — 

6.  Second  appearance  of  the  second  subject  transposed. 

7.  Coda. 

175.  Three  appearances  of  the  first  principal  subject  (or  some- 
times even  four)  are  the  leading  characteristic  of  Rondo-form. 
The  other  portions  of  the  movement  are  subject  to  great  variety 
of  treatment. 

176.  An  air  with  variations  may  constitute   the   finale   of  a 
sonata. 

177.  A  Concerto  is  of  a  symphonic  form,  but  modified  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  a  50/0   instrument.     For  an  account  of  its 
structure  the  reader  cannot  do  better  than  read  Pauer's  "  Musical 
Forms,"  p.    136,  and  Prout's    article   "  Concerto "   in    Grove's 
Dictionary. 

178.  It  has  been  said  that  (with  but  small  limitation)  "a  sonata 
is  a  symphony  for  one  instrument ;    a  symphony  a  sonata  for  a 
full  orchestra."    The  student  has,  therefore,  now  mastered  (let  us 
hope)  the  outline  of  the  most  important  "  form  "  yet  reached  in 
music.     If  he  is  anxious  to  become  a  composer  of  church  music 
he  will  find  that  the  study  of  "  form  "  through  which  he  has 
passed  will    give  him   freedom   combined   with   unity  of   style. 
He  will   also   have   learnt   how  important   it   is   when    setting 
prose  words  to  music,  that  they  should  oe  moulded  to  suit  his 
musical  form.     How  many  young  men  make  their  first  essay  in 
composition   by  setting  the  words  of  the  Magnificat  to  music ! 
Not  having  gone  through  a  gradually  expanding  course  of  study 
of  "  form,"  the  result  is  that  they  produce  always  a  remarkable 
conglomeration  of  musical  "  odds  and  ends,"  sections  and  sen- 
tences of  all  sorts  of  length,  awkwardly  stitched  together  without 
any   bond   of  union,   a   mere   piece  of  patchwork.     The  same 
remarks  apply  equally  to  the  untrained  producers  of  anthems. 
Only,   in   this   department    a  form    of    a    peculiar   character   is 
almost   recognised,  namely,   a  formless  introductory  chorus  fol- 
lowed by  a  glee  for  soli  voices,  with  a  fugue  as  a  finale.     This 
form  is,  however,  capable  of  being  endowed  with  much  beauty  if 
warmed  by  the  sunlight  of  modern  thought.     Our  object,  there- 
foie,  in  this  little  book,  has  been  to  make  the  pupil  famnliar  with 
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the  ground-work  of  "  form  "  and  lead  him  to  examine  its  noblest 
results.  He  can  now  turn  to  any  branch  of  work  which  stems 
to  claim  his  thought,  and  meet  its  demands  intelligently  and 
artistically. 

179.  Having  done  our  best  to  lead  the  student,  step  by  step> 
into  the  entrance  of  the  highest  sphere  of  musical  art,  we  must 
now  make  our  bow  and  leave  him ;  trusting  that  he  has  but  a  few 
more  such  steps  to  ascend  before  reaching  the  dais  of  fame  ;  yet 
trusting,  that  he  has  worked,  and  will  work  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  not  for  notoriety  or  popularity,  but  under  a  deep  sense  of 
the  strong  and  lasting  influence  he  may  have  on  the  most  highly 
educated  and  sensitively  organised  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The 
creator  of  works  of  art,  like  the  liver  of  a  beautiful  life,  or  the 
founder  of  a  system  of  morality,  plants  eternal  seeds,  the  value 
of  which  will  be  tested  when  he  has  passed  away,  by  the  fruits 
they  bear.  And  even  if  the  rich  growths  planted  by  him  seem  in 
future  time  to  have  reached  their  fulness  of  life  and  are  heed- 
lessly thought  ready  to  die,  they  will  not  be  useless  trunks,  for 
on  them  the  loving  and  enthusiastic  hands  of  posterity  will  graft 
new  plants  to  be  nurtured  on  the  withered  forms,  and  to  burst 
forth  into  blossoms  more  rich  and  luxuriant  than  any  hitherto 
contemplated  by  the  most  idealising  dreamer. 
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